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A PERSON AL APPEAL TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 29, 1921 


To the Subscriber Whose Name 
Appears on the Address-label Above, 
DEAR FRIEND: 

For a year now I have been writing 
on the subject of co-operative market- 
ing of farm crops--cot- 
ton and tobacco and 
peanuts. 


Maybe you have sign- 
ed the contract. Maybe 
you haven’t. 


If you have signed, 
may I not appeal to you 
to try to get other signers during the 
month of October? If you have not 
signed, may I not urge you to sign be- 
fore October ends? 

A 


Remember, it means nothing to me per- 
sonally whether you sign or do not sign. I 
have written, and spoken, and traveled, and 
worked in this campaign—in North Caro- 
lina, in South Carolina, and in Virginia— 
without reward or hope of reward, except 
such reward as I may get from the increased 
prosperity of our farmers as a class. I want 
no salaried position with the marketing as- 
sociation, I want no-pay for the time I have 
given it, I have no desire for any office in 
the gift of the people. 

I have thrown myself heart and soul into 
this coédperative ‘marketing campaign sim- 
ply because I believe it is the most promis- 
ing, the most sensible, the most business- 
like proposal that has ever been offered for 
the relief of our farmers. 


IL. 
I do not expect that the coéperative mar- 





| keting associations will make no mistakes, 


I do not expect that they will satisfy every- 
body, I do not expect that I shall not myself 


| be blamed when something temporarily goes 


' 


wrong about some feature of the work—in 


| spite of the fact that the farmers will them- 
selves entirely run and control the organi- 
| zation from top to bottom through the men 
| they themselves select. 





But I do know that the Siaistieeiieia’s basic 


il principles are sound and businesslike and 


sure to prevail—that it is as inevitable as 
sunrise that farmers are going to control 
the selling of their products in this way. 
And I know that no mistake any coéperative 


organization has ever made is half as big a 
mistake as farmers will make if they refuse 
to “make themselves masters of their own 
industry” in this way; I know that no mis- 
take any coéperative organization will ever 
make will be as great as the mistake of let- 
ting fear and cowardice keep us in the com- 
mercial subjection and servitude such as 
now enthrall and impoverish us. 


iil. 


Farmers and farm women of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia, with a 
full sense of all the responsibility I take in 
doing so, I make this personal appeal to you 


to give some time in October to this great ~ 


coéperative marketing drive. 

I advise you as I should advise my own 
father and mother if they were alive, and 
again struggling on a little Carolina farm 
as they did struggle 30 years ago, grappling 
with low-priced products, “time price” sup- 
plies, and the inevitable mortgage. I advise 
you because I feel that the confidence and 
friendship and support you have always 
given me impose on me a responsibility 
that Icannot escape. I should be unfaithful 
to that friendship and that confidence if I 
did not say that in all the twenty-two years 
that I have been your Editor, I have known 
no other such-opportunity for helping our 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
gina farmers as I believe is offered by this 
codperative marketing contract. 

IV. 

As to what you will do with this oppor- 
tunity) that is a matter for you to decide— 
a matter for you and your wife to decide, 
and decide, as I believe, after asking God 
Himself to guide your decision, as I myself 
would have Him guide me in what I now 
Say to you. 


I may be accused of excess of zeal, but I 
believe this present nation-wide strugglé 
to set up a crop-selling system that is “of, 
by, and for the producers” instead “of, by, 
and for the speculators”—I believe that this 
is destined to rank along with our Revolu- 
tionary War struggle to set up a govern- 
ment and political system “of, by, and for 
the people,” instead of “of, by, and for 
British tyrants.” 


Knowing all the risks of possible errors, 
I do not fear to say that we should 
take our stand and challenge consequences, 
as Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 


Patrick Henry challenged them—and if we 
suffer from any future mistakes made in 
the management of our own organization, 
they will at least be mistakes of brave men 
daring to work out their own freedom; they 
will not be the mistakes of these who know 
they should control the selling of crops made 
in the sweat of their own faces, but who lack 
the courage “to dare, and dare, and yet 
again to dare” as did the French when they 
first*broke the yoke of a royal tyranny. 
Ve 

I have done my duty in saying this word, 
which I feel that I should be unfaithful to 
you and yours if I did not say, and I leave 
the matter with you. Read the fuller article 
I have written on page 11, and if you want a 
contract to sign, or if you want one or more 
contracts that you will try to get others to 
sign, just send a letter or a postal card to 
the campaign manager in your state. If 
you live in North Carolina, write A. W. 
Swain, Raleigh, N. C. If you live in Vir- 
ginia, write M. O. Wilson, Keysville, Va. 
If you live in South Carolina, write R. C. 


Hamer, Columbia, 8. C. Or if there is any | 


information you want, or any question you 


wish answered, write these men, or write | 


direct to me at Raleigh. 


Sincerely your friend, 


(Kasim Beni 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer. 


P? S.—For your convenience, I attach the fol- } 


lowing blank. If you decide you wish to use, it, 
just mail it to whichever man is in charge of your 
state—or a postal will do equally well: 


Mr. A. W. Swain, Raleigh, N. C. 
Mr. M..O. Wilson, Keysville, Va. 


Mr. R. C. Hamer, Columbia, S. C. 

Dear Sir:—Please send me (without cost).....- 
copies of the codperative marketing contract for 
cotton, and......... copies of the codperative mar- 


keting contract for tobacco. 


Yours truly, 


IBGE os ci cad bbc oa Oke oes Fie edR se wee 
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A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 
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EGARDLESS of the 


weather. 


Wind, hail, or drenching rain 
—it matters not. You know 
you're safe, 


Don’t wait till the storm 
clouds remind you. Get Texaco 
Roofing over you, your stock 
and your equipment. Get it 
today. 


Texaco: Roofing costs little. 
Anyone can lay it, and lay it to 
make a lasting roof. 


Texaco Roofing does not crack 
or blister with age—and is ex- 
tremely fire-resistant. It is made 
of selected felt thoroughly satu- 
rated and coated on both sides 








You’re Safe! 


with the most efficient water- 
proofing material known—Tex- 
aco Asphalt. There is no better 
roofing material made. 


Use it for the roof. Use it for 
sheathing your buildings. 
They'll be cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. Use it on the 
floor of your chicken houses— 
on your house, your barns, your 
cattle sheds and the building 
your tools are kept in. 


Texaco Roofing comes in vari- 
ous weights with printed instruc- 
tions, all the heavily galvanized 
nails you'll need and a supply 
of asphalt cement for the laps. 
Ask your dealer for Texaco. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas Offices in Principal Cities 
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(Spore Vaccine) 











For the Prevention of 


ANTHRAX 
Anthraxoids 


For Immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 


_ Serum 
(Simultaneous Treatment) 
Big Fur Year Ahead Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Our Free Book of Traps furnishes Established in a Herd 
ong Bay by a, ng he Write for free booklet on the Prevention of z Traps, Supplies! 

baits, other iPlay. R’ pose-caed’ wil Anthrax Furs in Big Demand! 

rs CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN - Dig money for trappers this gear, Get 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Advertising for the Poultryman . 


OULTRY raising is a business—an 
industry. No industry worthy of 
the name can succeed in these mod- 
ern days without publicity, and the 
poultry breeder, on 
either a large or a 
small scale, is sub- 
ject to the same 
requirement for 
success. 
* * * 

Advertising is 
done in more ways 
than one. There 





MR. ROTHPLETZ “worth while” to 
sell. It is not enough to think 
your goods are “worth while.” You 
must know that the products are 
up, to standard market requirements 
and can bear comparison with other 
products of the class offered. 

Then appearance is advertising. A 
lot of well-fed poultry, all of one 
breed, of practically the same age, in 


a clean, neat coop large enough to , 


give every bird comfortable space, at 
once attracts attention. It shows 
“class” and advertises itself well. 

* * * 


Absolute uniformity in a package 
of eggs is the finest of advertising, 
With a flock of hens all of one breed, 
well-housed, with clean nests, and the 
gathering of eggs done regularly, a 
package of eggs shows uniform size, 
color, and a clean and fresh appear- 
ance. The “bloom” is there. 

Ye 


The “goods” being there to adver- 
tise, the how and the when to adver- 
tise are important. For the producer 
having only a small output, especially 
if limited*to table poultry and eggs, 
the county paper is generally the best 
medium. It reaches mostly the near- 
by consumers, and selling costs are 
reduced while prompt deals are facil- 
itated. With a perishable product, 
this is highly desirable. With a larger 
stock of producing fowls and a larger 
output to market, advertising in a 
good daily paper in the nearest or 
most accessible good sized town will, 
if properly done, make it edsy to es- 
tablish a permanent trade. 

* * * 


For a permanent egg trade, eggs 
should be put up in tasty cartons, ev- 
ery egg absolutely clean, and the pro- 
ducer’s name and farm name, if any, 
should be neatly printed on the pack- 
age. 

* * * 

Eggs for hatching are best adver- 
tised in a good farm. paper circulating 
in your territory. But the method 
must vary some. Farm papers usually 
require two weeks’ time from receipt 
of an order and copy for insertion of 
an ad before it can appear. Then, or- 
ders from such ads seldom reach the 
producer within less than a week or 
ten days, so that from the time of 
sending an advertisemnet to a farm 
paper Office to the receipt of the first 
inquiry or order, nearly a _ whole 
month may have elapsed. 

2-8 


In writing an advertisement, tell the 
truth! Never overstate anything. 
Never claim what you cannot prove. 
If some of your birds have taken a 
prize in a cammunity or county show, 
—and stopped at that—do not boast 
of “prize-winning stock” unless you 
say where they won. 

s 4 & 


When to advertise is important. If 
you have purebred stock of good qual- 
i’, can supply more or less good 
breeding stock, or hatching eggs, now 
is the time. The fall hatching season 
is started—and the demand for breed- 
ers, eggs for hatching, and day-old 
chicks will be an increasing one from 
now until next spring. Begin your 
advertising in advance of the active 
demand so that buyers will have time 
to recognize you as a stand-by. Then, 
do not drop out—but keep your name 
before the public, even if you reduce 
the size of ad. 

* * 

Last, but not least. If you adver- 
tise, when inquiries come, be prompt— 
be ‘courteous. Use good stationery, 
that is good advertising. “Keep all let- 
ters properly filed. Business methods 
will bring more business. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems| 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















SHALL WE SELL STOCKERS AND 
FEEDERS OR FINISHED 
LIVESTOCK? 


MOST lines of production the 
[ivesse profits come from the fin- 
ished products. A pound of raw 
cotton selling for 20 cents may repre- 
sent a profit to the producer of 5 
cents. A pound of cotton made into 
the highest grade of_cotton products, 
after it has had added to it the skill 
and inventive genius which has de- 
veloped our cotton manufacturing 
machinery, its share of the capital 
necessary to provide this machinery, 
and the skill and energy of the work- 
men who transform it from the raw 
cotton to the mercerized or other 
high grade cotton product, may yield 
a profit a hundred or two hundred 


fold that made by the man who 
grew it. 
But in livestock production is it 


true that the man who markets fin- 
ished products of the highest quality 
makes the largest profits? 

We are told by many who are re- 
garded as well qualified to advise the 
livestock producers of the South that 
we should produce feeders and stock- 
ers for the farmers of the grain grow- 
ing sections to fatten or finish, 

The question is an important. one, 
for while nod one can largely influence 


the course which Southern livestock - 


producers will pursue, this course will 
have a great influence on the rapidity 
and magnitude of livestock develop-_ 
ment in the South. 


Two Facts to Be Accomplished 


id THE South produces only unfin- 
ished livestock to be. shipped to 
other sections to be fattened, the de- 
velopment of the industry will be 
slow and limited to the cheaper lands 
where they exist in large areas. The 
large grazing areas of the Southwest 
and West have produced feeder cattle 
for the Corn Belt. The South has al- 
ready, or had a few years back, begun 
to produce feeder hogs for the states 
north. It is not claimed that this 
business has not been profitable, nor 
is it certain that under existing condi- 
tions it has not been more profitable 
than would have been the case had 
sections attempted to finish 
their feeders. The lines followed have 
been those of least resistance -and 
probably wisely conformed to the 
conditions which have existed. In the 
future the lines followed will be most 
influenced by existing conditions. 

The South will not finish the live- 
stock produced, if indeed she pro- 
duces much, until two facts have been 
accomplished: We must (1) produce 
more feeds for livestock and (2) learn 
more about the feeding or finishing 
of livestock. But on the other hand, 
it may well be doubted if we will ever 
produce livestock to any large extent 
until we produce more feeds, learn 
more about the feeding business and 
finish what we produce so as to real- 
ize larger or at least the full profits. 

The production of feeders for other 
sections to finish will decrease as the 
larger grazing areas of cheap lands 
are broken up, general farming in- 
creases, and land values get higher. 

In short, the production of feeders 
and stockers is a less complicated or 
less of an expert business than the pro- 
duction of those same feeders and the 
feeding of them out or the finishing 
of them. 

First Learn to Produce Feeders 

and Stockers 


MUST first learn to produce the 
feeders and stockérs before we 
can finish them, but there is not much 


future to the livestock development of 
the South unless we can learn te fin- 
ish our livestock economically. The 
producer of feeders is the “hewer of 
wood and the drawer of water” of the 
livestock industry. If we are ever to 
become a livestock producing coun- 
try we must produce the feeds and 
feed out our livestock and put the 
finished products on the market. 


But the finishing of livestock will 
develop in direct proportions as the 
production of feeds increases. We will 
not learn to feed out our animals un- 
til we learn to produce the feeders on 
which to finish them. When we ac- 
complished these two things we will 
then be in a position to learn the 
feeding business and will learn it. 

But the present question of import- 
ance is,should the producers of feed- 
ers and stockers in the South finish 
their cattle and hogs or sell the calves 
and pigs to be grown out and finished 
by other sections? : 

The majority of those who are pro- 
ducing cattle will probably get more 
clear money if they sell their calves 
at weaning time. Moreover those 
who feed hogs or finish them on corn 
or other high-priced concentrates sel- 
dom make much on the feeding oper- 
ations. Somebody must find it profit- 
able to buy these calves and pigs to 
grow out and finish or they could not 
be sold, but those who buy them are 
better supplied with feeds and know 
more of the finishing or feeding busi- 
ness. The Southern producer can us- 
ually get more money for his calves in 
the fall when they are weaned than 
they will bring the next spring, but 
the reason is to be found in the way 
they are fed or wintered. 


In fact, it is entirely a question of 
feeds as to whether the producers of 
cattle and hogs in the South should 
finish them or not. There is no question 
but general farming sections, in order 
to develop a large and successful live- 
stock industry must feed out or finish 
their livestock ; but under present con- 
ditions many Southern producers will 
find it more profitable to sell their 
feeders or stockers and as a general 
rule cattle raisers will secure a larger 
net return if the calves are sold at 
weaning time and the pigs when 
weighing 50 to 100 pounds. 

While this is generally true the rea- 
sons are entirely in a general lack of 
suitable feeds produced on the farm 
and a lack of care and skill in feeding. 


What the Experiment Stations Found 
Out 

UT we are told that not having 

cheap corn we can never finish 
cattle and hogs economically or in 
competition with the Corn Belt farm- 
er and that-if we produce livestock 
we must confine ourselves to the pro- 
duction of feeders for the Corn Belt. 
That this is not true has been proved 
by Corn Belt and other Northern as 
well as Southern experiment stations. 
At the Iowa Experiment Station the 
cheapest beef was produced in a feed- 
ing trial on linseed meal and silage, 
the next cheapest on cottonseed meal 
and silage, while those lots of steers 
receiving corn made gains at a 
greater expense and gave smaller 
profits. At the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station cheaper gains were 
made on cottonseed meal and silage 
than on any ration into which corn 
grain éntered. Similar results have 
been obtained time and again in Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and other 
Southern experiment stations. If 
cottonseed meal and silage produce 
cheaper gains than corn, even in the 
North, it goes without argument that 
we can finish beef cattle in competi- 
tion with the Corn Belt. For we 
have cheaper cottonseed meal and can 


produce silage, ton for ton, as eco- 
nomically as it can be produced any- 
where, f 

It is simply a question of producing 
the feeds and using them with the 
Same intelligence. These are our 
problems which must be solved if we 
are ever to develop our livestock in- 
dustry. The same argument is used 
regarding the finishing of hogs. We 
are told that in making low yields of 
corn, which means high priced corn, 
we cannot finish our hogs in competi- 
tion with the Corn Belt. 


We cannot finish hogs on corn as 
cheaply as it can be done in the Corn 
Belt, but it is not by any means 
proved that we cannot grow hogs 
from 75 pounds to 200 pounds or 225 
pounds between September 1 and Jan- 
uary 1, as economically as they can 
be finished on corn in the Corn Belt. 

The average yield of corn in Iowa 
has been 37.3 bushels per acre for the 
past 10 years and the average gains in 
weight on hogs from a bushel of corn 
is around 10 pounds or say 375 pounds 
of hog per acre of corn. 

The average gains made by hogs 
from peanuts is not less than 400 
pounds.per acre and the hogs do their 
own harvesting. In short the evi- 
dence is abundant that when hogs are 
finished in the South on cowpeas, 
soy beans, peanuts, and sweet pota- 
toes with a minimum of corn—say 
one-fourth to one-third of a full 
ration—gains are made as economi- 
cally as on corn in the Corn Belt. 


How Many Pounds of Peanuts to 
Make a Pound of Pork? 


READER wishes to know how 

.many pounds of pork may be 
made from an acre of peanuts yield- 
ing 1,000 pounds of nuts or about 35 
bushels. 


Most experiments in grazing hogs 
on peanuts have determined the num- 
ber of pounds of gain from an acre, 
without ‘definitely determining the 
yield of the peanuts per acre. There 
is consequently little data showing 
how many pounds of peanuts it takes 
to produce a pound of gain on hogs. 
The gains will also depend to a cer- 
tain extent on the age of the pigs, 


young and small pigs making a 
pound of gain in weight on less 
feed than older and larger hogs. 
There will also be larger gains 


on peanuts if corn is fed along with 
the peanuts and some of these larger 
gains are justly credited to the pea- 
nuts. Neither peanuts nor corn is a 
satisfactory feed alone, but when 
combined, the mixture is far superior 
to either alone, consequently a part 
of the better results obtained by the 
combination should be credited to 
each. 


fairly good gains are 
made on peanuts alone, especially 
when the vines and other forage 
which may spring up in the peanut 
field are also eaten by the hogs. 

It has been stated that the average 
gain from an acre of peanuts is be- 
tween 350 and 500 pounds. The aver- 
age yield of peanuts for the past 5 
years has been around 28 bushels per 
acre, but probably the yields of Span- 
ish peanuts, the variety commonly 
used for hog feed, are somewhat 
larger. If we assume that the aver- 
age gains from an acre are 400 pounds 
and the average yield 30 bushels of 28 
pounds each, then a pound of gain is 
made on 2.1 pounds of peanuts. This 
seems almost unbelievable, even if we 
take into consideration the amount 
of forage or vines which may be 
eaten by the hogs. 

But there is some additional evi- 
dence to sustain this estimate. Many 
years ago Duggar, at the Alabama Sta- 
tion, obtained a pound of gain on 
small pigs in a dry lot from 28 pounds 
of unhulled peanuts. Later experi- 
ments, at the same station, by Tem- 
pleton obtained a pound of gain as an 
average of two trials from 1.84 pounds 


However, 










































































of peanuts plus-the vines and other 
forage grazed by the pigs. These were 
also small pigs weighing at the start 
from 63 to 75 pounds each. 

In these tests a yield of 3914 bushels 
per acre produced 668 pounds of gain 
and a yield of 30 bushels 416 pounds 
of gain. As indicated the evidence 
we have is not sufficient on which to 
base positive conclusions, but it would 
seem that peanuts yielding 35 bushels 
per acre may be expected to produce 
400 pounds or more of gain on hogs, 
weighing around 75 to 100 pounds 
each. It seems at least perfectly safe 
from the data on hand to conclude 
that when hogs weighing 100 pounds 
each are fed some corn while grazing 
peanuts, an acre of peanuts producin 
1,000 pounds of nuts may be credited 
with 400 pounds of gain or increase in 
weight of the pigs. In the two Ala- 
bama tests the average was 542 
pounds gain per acre. If we allow 400 
pounds gain from 1,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts this gives a pound of gain for 24% 
pounds of peanuts which is more than 
was required in the tests cited above 
at the Alabama Experiment Station, 


With hogs at 8 cents a pound, this 
gives a value of $32 for an acre of 
peanuts. If we add to this the cost of 
harvesting the peanuts, digging, cur- 
ing and picking and then deduct the 
value of the peanut vine hay, we have 
what the acre of peanuts must sell for 
when harvested to equal harvésting 
them by hogs. There is, however, one 
other item which should not be left out 
of the problem. When the peanuts— 
nuts and vines—are harvested by hogs 
thefe is an item of considerable im- 
portance in the difference in soil fer- 
tility. The land is depleted when the 
nuts and vines are both harvested and 
removed, especially in phosphorus and 
potash, whereas when harvested by 
hogs there is a decided addition of 
nitrogen to the land. 


How Often Should Cows Come 
Fresh? 


READER asks: “How often 

should milk cows bring calves? I 
breed mine to bring calves about ev- 
ery third year, yet they give over two 
gallons of~ milk the third year. Of 
course, they give much more than 
this for the first six months that they 
are fresh.” 


It is almost universally agreed that 
milk cows should bring calves as 
nearly once a year as is practicable. 
A cow giving’ milk 10 to 10% months 
of the year and. coming fresh every 
fall will give more milk than a cow 
coming fresh only once in three years. 
Heifer calves from the best cows are’ 
required to keep up the number and 
quality of the herd, but if they are 
not needed, or are considered an ex- 
pense, they may be destroyed. 


Milk Turns to Whey 


‘I HAVE a geod cow but her milk 
goes to whey too quickly. We’ kept 
the milk separate to find which cow’s 
milk it was and find that this cow’s 
milk would turn and go to whey be- 
fore the other cow’s milk even turns, 
We care for the milk in just the same 
way.” 

Probably the most. common cause 
of milk “turning to whey” is keeping 
it too warm, thus allowing the most 
favorable temperature and conditions 
for the development of bacteria 
causing the trouble. 

In this case if all the cows’ milk 
was kept under exactly the same con- 
ditions, the udder of the cow pro- 
ducing the wheying milk must be in- 
fected with bacteria causing the 
trouble. If this is the case and the 
udder is properly washed daily and 
the milk utensils well scalded the 
“wheying off’ should soon disappear, 

Try keeping each.cow’s milk sepa- 
rate again, being sure that conditions 
are exactly the same and see if the 
trouble is not one caused by hi 
temperature. J. H. McCLAIN. 





































What Farmers Want to Know 





* W. F. MASSEY 























Hanover Turnip 


F THE party who wrote some time 
ago about having seed of the Han- 
over turnip will advertise them in 


The Progressive Farmer, he will find a 


market for them, as I am getting inqui- 
ries for them. 


Germination of Velvet Beans 


ILL ve vet beans, two years old 
germinate?” 
I would say that this may depend on 


the way they have been kept. But you 
are the one to find out. I could only 
guess in regard to any sample. Plant 
100 beans in a well- prepared bed and 
attend to their getting plenty of moisture. 
Then count the number that germinate in 
20 days and that will show the percent- 
age of gerntination. 


Keeping Carrots 


LEASE tell me when to dig and how 
to keep carrots.” 

I do not dig them at all, but simply 
throw a little furrow with a garden 
hand-plow to each side of the rows. The 
freezing will destroy the tops perhaps, 
but the roots will be all the sweeter from 
the frost. If you wish to lift them and 
have them’ handy, dig a trench a spade 
wide and as deep as the roots are long. 
Then early in December take the carrots 
up and pack them upright in this trench 
and cover with pine straw. The trench 
should be where no water will stand in 
it. The carrots will keep in a cellar but 
will shrivel and wilt. 


Insects in Beans 


LEASE tell me how to destroy 
sects in dry butter beans.” 

I have told this probably 50 times in 
the past few years on this page. 
would have written direct to the party 
asking this information had he or she 
signed a name to the letter. Pour some 
carbon disulphide in a saucer and set it 
on top of the beans in a box that can be 
closed up tight. After all has evaporated 
open up and air out. It will kill all in- 


in= 


sects and do no harm to the beans. Do 
this where there is no fire, for the stuff 
will explode its fumes from any fire 


at all 


Too Late to Begin 


HAVE a young peach orchard five 

years old, and would like for you to 
give me plan for managing it, when to 
prune and how, when to spray and how, 
and with what to fertilize.” 

A peach tree five years old is already 
fixed in its habit for good or ill. _The 
pruning on the tree should have been 
pretty much completed before it is five 
years old, so far as the shape of the 
tree is concerned. In planting a one- 
year tree I cut it back to within a foot 
of the ground. Then when the buds near 
the top start, I select three or four to 
form the head and rub out all others. 
The following spring I shorten these 
shoots back half way. Always prune in 
the spring when you can tell wood buds 
from fruit buds. Shorten ‘the long 
growths at the end of the branches and 
thin out interfering shoots, but always 
keep some young wood in the interior of 
the tree, and prevent all growth running 
to the ends of th> branches with Jong 
bare limbs inside. When a tree is in 
that condition, it can be improved by a 
complete heading back to a crotch and 
starting anew, but it would be as well to 
plant a new orchard as to head down an 
old one. Since the peach tree comes 
into fruit so early, five years old is not 
young for a peach tree. 


Wants to Know About Figs 
ASTERN North Carolina: “I would 


like to know something about figs. 
How are they propagated? Which are 
the best kinds? I bought a bush of the 
Brown Turkey last fall, and the figs 
were quite late.” 

You planted a fig bush last fall when 
the young figs of the early crop were 
already set, and they died in the winter. 
Then the late crop is later because of 
ihe transplanting. The bush will be all 
right next summer if. the young figs 
winter. This is the important point; 


for the figs of the early and best crop 
are always set in the fall, and if carried 
safely through the winter will swell out 
into the early and large crop, while the 
later crop comes on the young growing 
wood. Figs are grown from cuttings of 
the ripe wood of the one-year growth. 
Make these about 10 inches long and 
bury them in the ground in the fall up- 
side down. Take them up in the spring 
and set them upright in rows and barely 
full length in the ground. Then trans- 
plant them the next spring where you 
want them to remain. Your Congress- 
man can probably get you cuttings from 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
late fall. The hardiest are the Celestial, 
Doree Barbus, and White Marseilles. In 
1891 I sent out many thousands of fig 
plants all over eastern North Carolina, 
and of many varieties, but no one ever 
made a report in regard to them. The 
Celestial is a small brown fig that is eaten 
skin and all when ripe, and is commonly 
eaten with cream in Raleigh. 


The Lilacs of the South 


OME years ago a lady who had been 

accustomed to the profuse bloom of 
the lilacs in the North came South, and 
found that she could not get the bloom 
of lilacs she had been accustomed to. 
She wrote to the editor of a farm paper 
North and asked how she could get the 
lilacs to bloom. The editor wrote to her: 
“You have crape myrtles, which we can- 
not grow; can’t you leave us the lilacs?” 

The fact is that the lilac does not bloom 
profusely in the South below middle Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. Here in the south- 
eastern corner of Maryland we can grow 
both lilacs and crape myrtles, for the 
myrtles grow to tree-like size, while 
they winter-kill in Baltimore. They were 
hurt here in the terrible winter of 1917- 
18. Trees of the beautiful crimson 
crape myrtle 20 or more feet tall and 
over 30 years old were badly cut, but are 


now blooming all right again. Lilacs, 
budded on the privet, will make some 
bloom in the South. But there is no 


lilac so gay as the crape myrtle, nor any 
shrub that lasts so long in flower. And 
it also comes into bloom at a season of 
summer when there are few shrubs 
blooming. The crape myrtle can be 
grown easily from seed or from root 
cuttings, 

Several years ago, Mr. W. R. Smith, 
late curator of the Botanic Gardens in 
Washington, sent to me in Raleigh a 
paper of crape myrtle seed, the result of 
crossing the various colors of white, 
pink, purple, and crimson. I sowed them 
in a shallow box of soil in the green- 
house at the Experiment Station. These 
seed produced a varied lot of plants 
which bloomed that same summer when 
not over a foot high. I had plants of 
the usual pink color, but with greatly 
larger heads than usual. I had one 
plant the flowers of which were white, 
with a purple blotch at base of the 
petals, and I had some deep carmine 
flowers. These were set at the rear of 
the Primrose Hall, or rather to the 


south of the building. Then, when I 
was absent on a lecture trip at farmers’ 
institutes, the erection of the building 
for the library and assembly hall was 
begun, and when I returned I found that 
they had dug up and thrown away every 
crape myrtle plant. Horticulture had a 
hard road to travel at the North Caro- 
lina College and Station. There were 
plants in that collection almost priceless, 
had they been saved and propagated, 
and lovers of the crane myrtle would 
have had some remarkably improved va- 
rieties. The crimson variety which we 
grow here in Maryland is not so com- 
mon as the pink and purple, and the 
white never makes as handsome a bush 
as the pink and red. 


But all crape myrtles seed freely, and 
the seed, gathered in late fall when ripe 
and sowed at once in a shallow box in 
the house, will make nice plants for 
setting on the lawn; and, as the plant is 
naturally variable, you may get greatly 
improved varieties from the seed. Or 
you can dig some roots and cut them 
in pieces three inches long, and plant 
them three inches deep. 


There are many native shrubs in the 
fields and woods that can be transplanted 
in the late fall to the lawn, and will be- 
come more decorative than in the woods. 
Even the gall berry makes a green bush 
that is cheerful. Then the deciduous 
holly, Ilex decidua, which is covered with 
red berries in a leafless state in the 
swamps, will grow and thrive on high 
ground. Our common swamp cypress 
trees make much finer trees on high 
ground than in the swamp; there are 
some splendid specimens at the State 
College of A. and E., which I planted 
more than 30 years ago. The wax myr- 
tle in the piny woods is a fragrant and 
evergreen plant and worth growing, and 
our forests and swamps contain many 
plants that are ornamental and useful, 
and all can be easily moved. One thing 
needed with those that are evergreen 
like the gall berry is to cut off the 
leaves to prevent the evaporation from 
killing the plant before the roots get 
started. 


Smut in Corn 
CORRESPONDENT compl: ined of 


the prevalence of smut in his corn, 
especially in his garden, where he said 
every stalk smutted. I suggested that 
he let the smutty stalks get into his ma- 
nure, but he replied that he did not feed 
the stalks and his team got only clean 
timothy hay, all of which is probably 
true. But the fact remains that the 
spores of the fungus must get into the 
soil and into the corn as it germinates, 
and in no other way. The smut is simply 
the fruiting of the fungus plant which 
has been growing in the corn from the 
time the seed germinated in the ground. 
Every particle of the black smut is a 
potential seed, and to make smut in corn, 
.these black spores must get into the soil 
in some way. With a soil clean of the 
black spores, there will be no smut, for it 
gets into the corn as it germinates ‘and at 
no other time. The only thing to do is 
to keep the spores out of the soi]. Then 
do not plant corn on land that was in 
corn and smutted last year. In fact, 
farm in a good systematic rotation, and 
get seed corn only from clean plants in a 
clean field. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The same correspondent says that he 
had 180 hills of watermelons this year, 
and all failed, and he will not get a 
melon, while his neighbor from the same 
lot of seed made melons weighing up to 
60 pounds. He wishes to know why his 
failed so completely. You do not say 
what was the condition of the soil, 
whether heavy or sandy, or what manure 
you used, anything about the treat- 
ment of the crop. I have heard this 
season of other cases of failure of water- 
melons to mature. The crop here was 
too large for the market. One man 
writes that he made a fine crop last year 
and used the same fertilizer this year 
and gets no melons. Unless one could 
know all conditions under which the 
crop was grown, no one could guess the 
reason of the failure. 


The Sort of Farms That Eastern 
North Carolina Can Have 
ICTURE in your mind a farm of 300 


acres, cleared, well-fenced, tile drain- 
ed when necessary, every part of which 
is growing corn, soy beans, and livestock, 
consisting of Duroc hogs, Hereford 
cattle, and Shropshire sheep on land 
from only 2 to 10 feet above water. 

Such is a pen picture of “Circle Grove 
Farm,” Mr. F. P. Latham’s farm near 
Belhaven, N. C., which I visited recently 
and wish to mention as an example for 
eastern North Carolina readers. 


There are 100 acres in soy beans. All 
corn at last working is sowed to beans, 
There were beans cultivated in rows, 
sowed broadcast, beans nearly ready to 
turn hogs on to, beans just coming up; 
then 25 acres in cotton, 85 acres in corn, 
10 acres in Irish potatoes, 10 acres in 
peanuts, and the rest of the 300 acres in 
pasture, clean and covered with grass 
and not with pine trees as are most so- 
called “pastures”. 

I was shown a potato field that pro- 
duced 40 barrels ,per acre, then planted 
to corn June 1, and corn sowed to beans, 
both making so dense a growth that we 
could not see 20 feet ahead. Every acre 
was producing something, both winter 
and summer. 

As before mentioned, there were beans 
growing with corn, two crops at the 
same time, apparently without injury to 
either; there were potatoes followed by 
corn and beans, two crops; also there 
was crimson clover and rye for winter 
grazing, and hogs running through the 
fields all winter picking up the waste 
beans left from cutting for seed. 

I saw 250 hogs in one field and, count- 
ing pigs and all, Mr. Latham says by 
November there will be 400; a flock of 
registered sheep as good as you would 
wish to see, and as fat as they can be 
run on the grass; and a drove of Here- 
ford cattle that would do credit to any 
farm. 

What are his “money crops”? Corn, 
beans, pork, mutton, beef, cotton, pea- 
nuts—a veritable gold mine. It was a 
sight to see those 250 hogs grazing on a 
grass field with only a little corn daily 
in addition. These hogs will soon go 
into the bean field to spend the winter, 
to be topped off on corn in the spring. 

By this system of farming this land is 
becoming more productive each year. I 
want to make this statement, because I 
know I am right and I stand by what I 
say, and believe I can prove it: 

The great West with its corn and 
alfalfa fields cannot produce a pound of 
pork as cheaply as it is done on this 
Eastern farm, or produce more corn per 
acre. 

If this is true, what Mr. Latham is 
doing others can do, and when eastern 
North Carolina gets to going and finds 
itself, it will compete a any section of 


this country. ; We ee 2 


Haw River, N. C. 

Name your farm, and place a well-painted 
sign up over the gate. Then use the name 
on every occasion. -That’s one of the best 


vor? of creating a reputation for your pro- 
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Articles of Timely Interest 
to Our Readers 


Cooperative Marketing News 


HE addresses of Mr. Ca 


of Oklahoma, president of. the 
American Codperative Cotton Ex- 
change, at meetings held the first 
week in September in Greenville, An- 
derson, Columbia, and Sumter did 
much to arouse further enthusiasm 
for codéperative marketing in South 


Carolina. 
* * x 

“Now that cotton is actually being 
marketed to advantage by the coop- 
erative associations in the states of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, and 
Arizona, we have every reason to feel 
encouraged in our campaign to estab- 
tablish cooperative marketing in this 
state,” says Director W. W. Long, of 
the Extension Service. “There is a 
‘growing sentiment in favor of codper- 
ative marketing and we should quick- 
ly get ourselves in position to crystal- 
lize public approval into an associa- 
tion. The tide is setting in that direc- 
tion.” 

* * * 

In two eountios in South Carolina, 
Spartanburg and Marion, intensive 
campaigns have been conducted for 
the purpose of education and instruc- 
tion regarding the principles of coép- 
erative marketing and for signing up 
those farmers who were ready to join 
the association. Something like 5,000 
farmers in each of these two counties 
have signed the contract agreement. 
x * * 

Plans are now being laid by the Ex- 
tension Service and. Cotton Growers’ 
Association under leadership of Pres. 
R. C. Hamer, to carry on a campaign 
in 20 additional counties. These are 
Richiand, Darlington, Lancaster, 
Greenwood, Dorchester, Lexington, 
York, Chester, Dillon, Marlboro, Ker- 
shaw, Oconee, Newberry, McCormick, 
Lee, Laurens, Calhoun, Greenville, 
Pickens, and Saluda. The plan of cam- 
paign provides for an organization in 
each county led by 4 campaign com- 
mittee of leading men from all parts 
of the county. The codperation of the 
bankers in each county will be se- 
cured. Organization of other coun- 
ties will be undertaken later on. 

* * * 


Reports from Sumter County are 
most encouraging. County Agent J. 
Frank Williams writes: “Thirteen hun- 
dred and fourteen bales were signed 


up around Hagood in one day. Will 
get over 5,000 bales this and next 
week.” A. B. BRYAN. 


“What Shall We Do to Meet Boll 
Weevil Conditions?” 


To gloomy period is that right before 
North and South Carolina farmers 
today, the readjustment of our farm- 
ing operations to meet boll weevil 
conditions. When this gloomy stage 


rl Williams, 


is passed, then will come the brightest 
and most prosperous periods of all. 

In reaching this conclusion, we must 
go to the fields of southwest Georgia 
and Alabama for proof. These farmers 
will tell you that now, after 7 to 10 years 
of diversified agriculture, they are much 
better off financially than at any previous 
time. 

What has brought them up from seem- 
ing ruin and chaos? The planting (1) 
of more corn and beans and cowpeas 
and peanuts and potatoes for home use 
and for market, and (2) hog and cattle 
raising. These legume crops have grad- 
ually restored fhe depleted organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen to the soil. Morte of 
the crop residues are utilized by the live- 
stock, resulting in added revenue for 
the farmer. 


Many other adjustments have come to 
industries in the Lower South. Grain 
elevators have sprung up to handle the 
surplus corn and peanuts and beans. Oil 
mills for handling the peanut crop have 
been built. Assembly pens for the pool- 
ing of cattle and hogs for shipment to 
market have sprung up at almost every 
railroad point. And a few packing- 
houses are doing a thriving business. 

The sweet potato .is also being used 
on a large scale, and storing houses for 
storing and keeping the potato through 
the winter dot the countryside. 

These changes did not come by sitting 
idly by, but by the combined effort 
of farmers, merchants, and bankers. In 
fact, I know one merchant who was able 
to keep out of bankruptcy and do a 
great service to his farmer customers 
because he erected-a large potato-curing 
plant for their use. 

In other sections, creameries have 
sprung up, and dairy cattle instead of 
cotton are receiving tribute from man. 
Of course, cotton is still being grown, 
but on amore intensive system and more 
limited areas than formerly. 


If the Carolina farmers are to accom- 
plish these results, it will take vision, 
stick-to-it-iveness, and fight. 

F. W. RISHER, County Agent. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 


South Carolina Tobacco Sales in 
August 
ACCORDING to a recent report of 


the commissioner of agriculture, 
commerce, and industries, the August 
sales of tobacco in South. Carolina 
were 43,023,024 pounds at 66 ware- 
houses in the 25 tobacco markets in 
the tobacco sections. This tobacco 
brought $5,104,158.28. The average 
price paid was $12.10 per hundred. 
The ‘sales for August, 1920, were 
56,481,702 pounds, which brought 
$14,235,575.34, or $25.39 per hundred. 
The sales for August, 1921, were 
therefore about 13,000,000 pounds léss 
and the returns about $9,000,000 less 
than for August, 1920. The average 





be lost. 
in at all. 


start that can be made now. 


1. Field Crops—Wheat and rye; 
oats to 20th of the month; vetch; 
rape; grass and legume mixtures for 
meadow and pasture. 


2. Grazing and Cover Crops.—Per- 
manent and temporary pastyge mix- 
tures for hogs, cattle, horsés, and 
poultry; rye, wheat, vetch, crimson, 
bur, white, and sweet clovers; Ber- 
muda and carpet grass, and alfalfa 
and oats in Lower South. 


both seed 
mustard, 


3. Vegetables. — Onion, 
and sets; spinach, kale, 


designed for the North. 





the South in fall or winter. 


WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: ARE YOUR LAND AND SEED 
READY? 


EATHER conditions in September have prevented and delayed farm 

W work, and preparation for crops that should be planted in September 
or early October has not on many farms been made. 

It will be far better to get some crops in late than not to get them 

It will be better to do all fall plowing possible and sow the land 

to some crop rather than leave it unbroken, or broken and bare. 

that the success of next year’s farming will depend in great measure upon the 


In the South, and especially in the Lower South, failure to secure best 
results from many flowers comes from following instructions given in catalogs 
Many popular annual, biennial, and perennial flow- 
ering plants that cannot be safely planted there ‘until spring may be sowed in 
Refer to pages 79-83 of Farmers’ Bulletin*1171 
and make selections from the kinds listed as hardy and half-hardy., 


No time should 


Remember 


turnips for greens, Chinese cabbage, 
radish, lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, 
endive, horseradish, watercress, beets 
and leeks in Lower South. 

4. Fruit—Strawberries, all month; 
apple, pear, quince, peach, cherry, 
plum, latter part of month in. Upper 
South. 

5. Flowers. — Tulip, hyacinth, and 
narcissus bulbs; violet, pansy, corn- 
flower, pink, forget- -me-not, snap- 
dragon, phlox Drummondii, and in 
the Lower South other seeds given 
for September planting. 








price per hundred paid for tobacco in 
August, 1921, according to the depart- 
ment figures, sare the lowest since 
1916, when tobacco sold for $7.88 per 
hundred. 

The leading market for fhe month 


was Lake City, which sold 6,815,703 
pounds for $926,639.98, with Mullins 
second, 4,235,161 pounds for $684,789.91. 
Other markets making large sales of 
around 1,000,000 or more pounds were 
Kingstree, Darlington, Dillon, Con- 
way, Florence, Hemingway, Loris, 
Lake View, Marion, Johnsonville, and 
Nichols. A. B.. BRYAN. 


Export Corporation Making Steady 
Progress 


RESIDENT Richard I Manning 

of the American Products Export 
and Import Corporation, Columbia, 
South Carolina, reports that the or- 
ganization is progressing handsomely. 
He says: 

“We have paid out to cotton grow- 
ers in South Carolina_ over $1,800, 
000. We have paid off all organi- 
zation expenses, amounting to 
$20,700, have paid all operating ex- 
penses and show a satisfactory profit 
to July. We have made good foreign 
connections and have our representa- 
tives abroad. 


“We have been in the market every 
day, paying the market price every 
day since we have been in business. 
We have done this whether other 
buyers were in the market or not. 
This has been of distinct benefit to 
the farmers. We have been told by 
many from different communities, 
that our being in the market and pay- 
ing the market price has resuMed in 
their getting from 1 to 2 cents 





(5) &9 
a pound or $5 to $10 a bale more for 
their cotton than they would have 


gotten otherwise from the local buy- 
ers, 

“Our business is growing month by 
month, both in the foreign field and 
in this country.” 


Offered Six Cents for One Bale 
That Sold for 10 7-8 cents the 
Same Day 


S I was on my way to market with 

three bales of cotton last spring, I 
met a local cotton buyer. He said 
there were two grades of my cotton 
and gave a bid of 6 cents per pound 
for one bale and 9 cents for the other 
two bales. I said, “No, I will not sell 
at all before I take that.” 

I carried my cotton on to town and 
in a short while sold my cotton for 
10% cents per pound to an experi- 
enced buyer who said there was no 
difference in the grade of cotton. I 
have also had similar experiences in 
selling tobacco and vegetables. 

JAMES C. LANGDON. 


TE IS simply astounding to me how 
a farmer who has a nicé farm, 
good barns, plenty of mules, etc., will 
have his wife go on from year to year 
without any conveniences, but just 
keep on buying adjoining land. A sat- 
isfied family makes life worth living. 
A nice home makes it easier to stand 
adversity. It would pay most of them 
today to sell some of their land at the 
reduced prices and fix up a real nice 
modern home and see and feel how 
the whole atmosphere of their place 
would change.” So writes a Piedmont 
banker in a letter to The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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Fill your vaalies's 
papers with P. A. 


REATEST. sport you know to pull out your - 
makin’s papers and some Prince Albert 
and roll up a cigarette! That’s because P. A. 
is so delightfully good and refreshing in a ciga- 
rette — just like it is in a jimmy pipe! You 
never seem to get your fill—P. A.’s so joy’ usly 


friendly and appetizing. 


Prince Albert will be a revelation to your 
taste! No other tobacco at any price is in its 
class! And, it rolls up easily because it’s crimp 
cut and it stays put. It’s the best bet you ever 
laid that you'll like P. A. better than any 
cigarette you ever rolled! 


And, if you have a pipe hankering, know 


what Prince Albert can do for you! 


P. A. 


can’t bite or parch, Both are cut out by our 
exclusive patented process. 


Prince Alber? iz sold in toppy red a, tidy red 
a + od bag 9 bd 
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The Onward March of Co-| 


operative Marketing 


Tobacco and Cotton Contracts Pil- 
ing in on Raleigh Headquarters 


Tee growers throughout North 
Carolina have accepted the challenge 
of the cotton growers, and are deter- 
mined to complete the tobacco sign-up 
within the next few weeks. Weekly re- 
ports from large tobacco - producing 
counties show steady progress toward 
the codperative goal. 

Surry County last week reported 
2,000,000 pounds signed to date, while 
Person County signed about 3,000,000 
pounds in one week. 

In Wayne, County, growers are per- 
fecting a county organization to increase 
the percentage signed up for cooperative 
marketing. They held an enthusiastic 
meeting shortly after their local tobacco 
market opened and determined that they 
would never market another crop under 
the so-called “auction” system. They 
feel that no- matter what tobacco brings 
under the present “dumping” system, the 
saving under codperative selling would 
greatly increase the prices paid to the 
growers. 

The cotton growers have about 250,000 
bales already signed—50,000 more than 
the minimum set for January l—and 
contracts continue to pile in. Results of 
the special efforts during “Sign-up 
Month,” September 15 to October 15, 
are beginning to delight headquarters in 
the form of signed contracts from in- 
dividual and group workers, while the 
call for speakers to explain the codper- 
ative plan is insistent from territory not 
yet covered. 

Leaders in the field have accepted 
definite quotas for the tobacco sign-up 
in their counties, and in many cases are 
already approaching the amount set, and 
expect to pass their quotas by October 15. 

It looks now like there will be a great 
rush of tobacco growers and cotton 
growers at the last minute who want to 
“sign up for prosperity” before the cam- 
paign closes. R. W. GREEN. 

Raleigh Headquarters. 


Of 29,000 Virginia Tobacco Grow- 
ers About 17,000 Have Signed 


EARLY 17,000 out of the 29,000 to- 

bacco growers of Virginia have 
signed the five-year marketing contract 
of the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 
Marketing Association. From 25 coun- 
ties of the state, contracts continue com- 
ing to the Virginia office, averaging daily 
from 50,000 to 500,000 pounds of pledged 
tobacco. 

In the face of the opening markets, 
every grower should rally to his local 
organization for aid and advice. Spec- 
ulative interests will bring, pressure on 
the growers through the coming winter. 
Some hard-pressed growers will despair 
because of poverty, and unexpected 
profits will blind others to the need for 
undivided efforts to attain the goal. 

While the cotton marketing associ- 
ationssare advancing to better times, to- 
bacco growers of Virginia must bide 
their time in “days that try men’s souls.” 


The work of local units is sorely 
needed now in pushing the state-wide 
membership from 60 to 75 per cent of 
all the growers in Virginia. If the mem- 
bers of the Virginia Growers’ Codper- 
ative Association, after they have ac- 
complished that which many called im- 
possible—namely the organization of a 
majority of tobacco farmers in Virginia 
within six months—if they now allow 
their losses or their profits, or lethargy 
or individualism to interfere with regu- 
lar atendance at their local units, to- 
bacco growers of Virginia will not de- 
serve that new prosperity. The man who 
signs the contract, and sits at home while 
others carry on the meetings of his local 
is a quitter. S. D. FRISSELL. 

Virginia State Headquarters, Keys- 

ville, Va 


Pushing Codperative Marketing for 
heat 


HE American Farm Bureau Feder- 

ation in Western states is going right 
ahead with its campaign for codperative 
marketing of wheat. At present the same 
“dumping” policy which breaks prices 
on cotton breaks prices on wheat, and 
calls for the same remedy. 

At the Minnesota State Fair, on, Sep- 


tember 7, President J. R. Howard of 
the American Farm Bureau said: 

“Under the pressure of 130,000,000 
bushels of wheat thrown on the terminal 
markets within a single month after har- 
vest, our marketing system has again 
broken down. Farmers labor under the 
necessity of turning their grain into cash 
as soon as it is harvested in order to 
meet their obligations. 


“The dumping of 40 per cent of the 
wheat on the market within 30 days 
after harvest has depressed prices far 
below actual value. It illustrates forci- 
bly a fundamental weakness in our mar- 
keting system. We must substitute or- 
derly marketing for disorderly market- 
ing. The breakdown demonstrates viv- 
idly the necessity of a national codper- 
ative grain marketing system by which 
the farmers’ grain can be sent to market 
as the market can absorb it.” 


Kentucky Bankers Endorse Coép- 


erative Marketing 
‘T FEEL that the plan of the associ- 


ation for codperative marketing of 
Burley tobacco, if carried out as con- 
templated, is the one great salvation for 
the growers of the Burley district.” 


This statement has just been made 
by Claude D. Minor, president of the 
Kentucky Bankers’ Association, in a let- 
ter to Frank T. Logan, chairman of the 
tobacco growers’ organization in Boyle 
County. 

Mr. Minor in recalling that the bank- 
ers at their recent meeting in Louisville 
unanimously approved the plan, said he 
had talked to bankers from all parts of 
the state, and found all of them, not only 
in accord with the movement, but en- 
thusiastic about it. 

“Without concerted action by the farm- 
ers, many of them will be ruined,” Mr. 
Minor said. “On the other hand, codp- 
erative handling and marketing of the 
crop will bring them out of the whirl- 
pool of financial distress. 

“The Kentucky Bankers’ Association 
means to give to the farmers’ cause all 
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O TO the fairs. If you do not 
have an exhibit, do not let 
that keep you away, go and 


see the other fellow’s exhibit. 
Make plans now to exhibit some- 
thing next fall. Study .the latest 
improvements in machinery and 
the best types of livestock to be 
seen. 

2. Read experience letters on 
paint, lights, and waterworks in 
this issue. If you have not already 
done so, make plans now to pro- 
tect and beautify the home by the 
use of paint and relieve the house- 
wife of much drudgery by the in- 
stallation of a lighting and water- 
works system. 

3. If in your community, no or- 
ganized codperative cotton selling 
association exists, why shouldn't a 
number of farmers put their cot- 
ton together, have it classed and 
graded, and ask the cotton buyers 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


to make bids. The county agent 
will help you. 
4. Put running water into the 


home. If you can’t afford one of 
the most desirable systems, choose 
one that you can afford. There are 
several economical and practicable 
ways of putting running water into 
farm homes. 


5. Now that the shocked corn is 
well cured and the weather is still 
good, it would be well to put it un- 
der shelter, or to stack it or to 
shred it this week or next. Corn 
is usually safely cured when it has 
been in shock five to eight weeks. 


6. October is the big grain sow- 
ing month for the Cotton Belt. 
Finish the job in the northern por- 
tion before the 15th; in the south- 
ern portion before the 31st. Every 
week later means a smaller crop 
to harvest. 








the help it can this year. The prosperity 
of Kentucky depends on the farmers, 
and they are the ones the bankers must 
help.” 


Palmetto Truck Growers Organize 
for Codperative Marketing 


EPRESENTATIVES of 13 sections 

of the counties of Allendale, Aiken, 
Bamberg, Barnwell, Hampton, and 
Edgefield met at Blackville, recently, 
in a large and representative gathering 
for the purpose of effecting a tem- 
porary organization of growers in that 
part of the state for codperative market- 
ing of asparagus, cantaloupes, cucum- 
bers, and watermelons. 
The following resolution was passed: 
Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that we indorse the California 
plan of marketing for the following 
crops — asparagus, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, and watermelons—as_ outlined 
at this meeting by W. W. Long and 
William Elliott, and that a campaign 
be put on by the Extension Service of 
Clemson College and the United States 


“ 





SMALLEST COTTON CROP 


U 


“Tt is necessary to go back to 1895 to 
as that predicted for the year, 


the 





NDER this heading, the Bulletin of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers prints a notable chart with appropriate comments. It 
The accompanying chart brings out graphically the small size of this 
year’s American cotton crop, as forecasted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in comparison with other crops since 1900. This chart is 
based on crops in terms of 500-pound bales, exclusive of linters. 
this year, according to the forecast of July 25, will be 8,203,000 bales. 
may be compared with last year’s production of 13,365,754 bales and the 
maximum crop produced in 1914 which totaled 16,134,930 bales. 


” says this Bulletin of the Manufacturers, but 
it points out that since that time a great change has taken place. 
American cotton manufacturing industry was less than half as large as 
it is at present, having only about 16,000,000 spindles, compared 
at present, and the world’s cotton manufacturing industry embraced only 
90,000,000, compared with over 150,000, 


IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


says: 


The crop 
This 
find an American cotton crop as small 
“In 1895 
with 36,000,000 


000 spindles now.” 























Bales Bales 
16,000,000 - 16,000,000 
15,000,000 15,000,000 
14,000,0 - mn 14,000,000 
13,000,000 13,000,000 
12,000,000 Lad — 12,000,000 
11,000,000 _§ Be! i. 11,000,000 
10,000,000 ' | | | | 10,000,000 
9,000,000 | | 9,000,000 
8,000,000 | | | 8,000,000 
7,000,000 | 7,000,000 
6,000,000 | | | 6,000,000 
5,000,000 | | 5,000,000- 
4,000,000 RRR BED 000,000 
3,000,000 | | 3,000,000 
2,000,000 | ; 2,000,000 
veel Ree RRB ED c.0,000 

: PHEEEL TEER 





Department of Agriculture for the 
signing of contracts and further per- 
fecting the organization.” 

The plan of organization will bring 
the growers of the four crops concern- 
ed into one marketing organization 
rather than have separate marketing 
agencies for each crop, for while the 
growing of these crops has greatly in- 
creased in South Carolina during the 
last year or two, the business to be 
done in marketing any one crop would 
hardly justify. an efficient and economi- 
cal organization and selling force for 
oth. Fortunately, the four principal 
crops, coming somewhat in succession, 
can be handled easily by one selling 
agency with fairly good distribution of 
the marketing work. 

The campaign for membership and 
signing of contracts among the truck 
growers was put on by the Ex- 
tension Service of Clemson College 
about September 15, and permanent 
organization under the California plan 
will be perfected after the membership 
campaign is br$ught to an end. The 
organization of the truck growers will 
seek to accomplish the following: 

1. Prevent dumping on glutted mar- 
kets and arrange distribution to mar- 
kets having best demands. 

2. Deliver the growers from the 
hands of unscrupulous speculator buy- 
ers, 

3. Improve grading, packing, loading, 
shipping, etc. 

4. Purchase containers and _ other 
supplies at lowest prices for members. 

5. Secure united effort for adjust- 
ment of freight rates, commissions, etc. 

An illustration of what growers are 
up against in the way of freight and 
commission is found in the followmeg 
account of sales of a car of truck ship- 
ped recently from Williston: 


78 baskets cucumbers @....... - $1.00 $ 78.00 
210 baskets cucumbers @........ 90 =: 189.00 
9 baskets squash @..........+. 2.00 18.00 
137 baskets cantaloupes @ ...... 2.25 308.25 
59 baskets cantaloupes @..... ece 1475 103.25 
e $696.50 
Sorting charges 
rrr 
Commission ...... ee 
Be sk csc nssccconsedensesanscsccs $229.07 





In other words, the cost of shipping 
and selling was 67 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds, leaving only 33 per cent to cover 
all other costs and profits. A.B. B. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


Fight the Potash Tariff 


HAVE noticed that the Fordney Tar- 

iff Bill proposes a tax of $25 per ton 
on potash, or 50 cents per unit. This is 
not for revenue purposes, but to protect 
an infant industry. This seriously af- 
fects gertain states in the Union, and I 
can’t see the justice in making a few 
states bear the burden of this protection. 

If this infant industry is to receive 
any support from the Government, let 
it be in the way of a subsidy, so that all 
of the states would pay their proportion- 
ate part of this protection. It seems to 
me that an organized effort ought to be 


made to take this matter up with the 
Senate Committee of Finance. 
W. W. LONG, 


Director South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice. 
Of all the six papers that come to our place 


there is none like the good old Progressive 
Farmer.—M. E. McGehee, Sandy River, Va. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 














Let's Set Out a Strawberry Patch 
This Fall 


T IS astonishing that so few South- 
ern farm homes have strawberries. 
By following a few simple rules, any 
beginner in straw- 
berry culture, on a 
very small piece of 
ground, can produce 
all the berries a 
family needs or 
even wants. 
I. 

Here is the 1921 
record of a straw- 
berry patch 30 by 60 
feet, or 10 rows, 
each 60 feet long: 





MR. NEWMAN 


Sold 82 quarts at BC ..cccccccccececcecs $24.60 
Sold 47 quarts at 25c ...cccccesesccccccces 11.75 
Sold 26 quarts at 20C ..ccccecsseeceseseces 5.20 
TSS. GRATER. . o vccvcccceccevescoceevcsscs $41.55 

Gave away 27 quarts 

Used 51 quarts 

Preserved 24 quarts 
Total 102 quarts. ocescccccccccccseces $25.50 
Total 257 quarts, value,...... $67.05 

Il. 


There are six good arguments in 
favor of the home strawberry patch: 

(1) The strawberry is the first fruit 
to ripen in the spring. 

(2) It is one of the surest fruits to 
produce a crop—rarely fails. 

(3) It may be grown on practically 
any type of soil; no other fruit is so 
widely adapt: able. 

(4) Everybody likes strawberries. 

(5) They come in at a time when 
there is great scarcity of fruit. 

(6) A surplus of good berries finds a 
steady market at good prices. 

III. 


Preparation of the soil should begin 
now. Do not make the mistake of set- 
ting plants in harsh or cloddy ground. 
A perfect seed bed should! be made a 
few weeks before the plants are to be 
set. This will insure a perfect stand, 
prompt growth of roots, and strong 
plants capable of producing an abun- 
dant yield of high-quality berries. 


IV. 


Three feet is a good distance between 
the rows, and 18 inches between the 
plants in the row. Make a light bed 
and drag down about level. Apply fer- 
tilizer at rate of 750 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre. Make straight rows and just 
deep enough to comfortably accommo- 
date the roots of the plants. Do not 
set too shallow—let the bud be just 
even with the soil surface. Press the 
soil very firmly about the roots. Noth- 
ing is better than the foot for this. 
Stir the soil about the plants as soon 
as they are set. 

Do not plant when the soil is wet. 
Should occasion require that the plants 
be set in dry weather, use water liber- 
ally—not less than a pint to the plant. 


V. 


The Klondike is the most extensively 
grown market berry. For home use 
and local market, the Excelsior and 
Lady Thompson will be more satisfac- 
tory. The Excelsior is between 7 and 
14 days earlier than the Lady Thomp- 
son. Marshall, Belt, and Chesapeake 
are among the berries of very best 
table quality. 

VI. 


We believe that there is no farm in 
the South upon which a satisfactory 
supply of strawberries ‘cannot be 
grown. It is really hard to under- 
stand why so delicious a fruit and one 
so easily grown is not on every farm 
‘table through the berry season. 

Let's order 200 Excelsior, 200 Lady 
Thompson, and 100 Klondike plants for 
October delivery. They will set out 3 
rows 250 feet long, or 6 rows 125 feet 
long, and make the whole family happier 
next spring. 


ERSEY Wakefield cabbage set now 

will make good heads by early winter, 

lat Dutch set now will give white head 
cabbage all the winter. 

Dwarf Essex rape, curled kale, and 
Savoy or Bloomsdale spinach will fur- 
nish green feed all the winter for poultry, 
keep the table supplied, and leave a sur- 
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KOD AK An authentic, complete photographic record of live- 
stock, farm equipment, crops—that’s business. 


Pictures like the one reproduced above—and every home abounds in 
such opportunities—that’s pleasure. 


Kodak does double duty on the farm. 


Ask your dealer or write us for free catalog of 
Kodaks and Brownies, 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 





































MAKE *1,000 = 


In Your Spare Time 


td OTT. MADE $1,000.00; Here’s the Proof: 

Here’s HOW: titvastest Cutting, Hasicet The OFTAWA Log Saw is eure ane ot: 

Handled, Most Powerful One-Man sawing outfit built; Fe aes ae Be ola Goes 

Cut down trees; saw up logs, limbs and branches. Make spare time. § have earned me a new 

money sawing wood for ypowseet, and neighbors. Many oh Ford car with my saw. § would not be 
e wood business--making big money! without it for anything.” 


“Naan 


TIS \ aS. 


My Southern Buggy 
for Southern 


tious men are going into t 
Start now to saw wood e sell, The CrtAWA does allthe makes $10 ADAY: “‘t 
Fastest Cutting he —_, work--saw3 Fratere ox do at $10 a a Gay | Ty my Orrawa, 


Fast, Easy, work t han | ever expect 
Cheap. LOW . Wy: mae, Empire, G 
Prices Now: Others te e doing ‘as ‘well and better with 
the OTT So can you. Dependable, 
‘ Powerful: “Waite for New Lower Prices. 
is now solow = 10-Year Guarantee. 
that any man 30 Days Trial; 9 Cash or Easy Terms. 





with woodto Direct from Factory to you. Quick ship- 

g cut cannot af- ment from nearest of 9 Factory Branc’ 
ford to be Write TODAY for full particulars. Your 
without one, name and address on a post card will do. 


Sae/ Here ia my 1921 
prsomm, Money-Saving Buggy 
Offer to every horse-owning 




















‘ horse-loving man or woman in theSouth, 
1845B 
Werte. se Peo OTTAWA MF G. co. Geen tae Saparantes to. to Save ood u $25 to $60. Rotts Posen 
he: cked ¥ up ae 30,000 Bank 1 “Bond. . 


on 
For’ 50 years Blue ¢ trans Buggies, with their profit- 
saving, factory-to-you prices, Thave been famous for 

















light -running and easy-riding. Seasoned, straight 


















plus for market. Another sowing made 
in late October will carry the supply 
well into the spring. 





























grained, second growth split hickory wheels 
everything else the strongest and best. 
Down-YeartoPay| Get a FEATHER BED) | sicvitios cbse tho strongest and bes 
Get your Kirstin One-Man Stamp S. Sil d geld. bed; 2 pale ¢-lb. for my new big buggy Catalogue. f 
ey ee geo month—on easy terme. ave a agen ! pair biankets, Shows 98 different styles—Buggies, 
° full ~ hy 1 counterpane, Surreys, Phaetons, Runabouts and 
large size; all for $13.95. (Retail value $25, ” Same Carts. Th hen com © my prices 
as above with 30-ib. bed, $14.95; with 35-Ib. bed, and see how ad cate’ Sun. 
i Ge ih pate, aig Ma | Wat tday an Pl lo end 
. - ‘wo 
30Days era pu FT Re af 2 1-2'Ib. pillows, si 75. New feathers, best ticking, zou free my big money-saving 
FREE day— -000.00 cash deposit in bank to guarantee satis- thing for the home and field. 
— ~ v ‘action or money back. Mail order today or write for Catalog. THE D. T. BOHON CO., Inc. 
ial! jat.Kirstin Sanitary Bedding Co., deot. 102 Charlotte, N.C. 
Triat! 2201 bud Street, ESCANABAS MICH. PIAA y me : 
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— WORTHINGTON | 


ENGINES 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


How Progressive Farmers 
‘Use Modern Conveniences 


| Farmers’ Experiences in the Use of Paint, Lights, 
and Waterworks 





STATIONARY 
HAND AND 
TEAM PORTABLE 







































1% to 25 H.P. 





Make Farm Work Easier 


PEED it up and make it more profitable too, 
by the use of dependable power machinery 
built to fit farm work. 


WORTHINGTON Kerosene Engines, 1% to 
25 H.P., do many jobs and chores more cheaply, 
surely and more quickly than can be done by man 
power. WORTHINGTON Engines are untiring, 
always ready—the price is low and they cost but 
little to operate. 

During harvest, you will appreciate more than ever the 
need for a good, reliable engine to speed up work around 
the farm. There is an engine in the WORTHINGTON 
line of just the right size for pumping water, turning the 
cream separator, grindstone, furnishing power for the 
milking machine, driving the electric light plant, sawing 
wood and grinding feed, etc. Then there are the larger 
WORTHINGTON Engines for driving the silo filler, 
shredder and husker. 

Our big,free,engine book describes the WORTHINGTON 
Engine and its many uses fully and will be of assistance to 
you in selecting the size and type best suited to your needs. 


It will only cost you a postal card to get all of the details 
and the results will be pleasing and profitable. 


Write for Booklet N 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
128 HOLTHOFF PLACE, CUDAHY, WIS., U.S.A. 
R10 









































































That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 
rowsand you willhavea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
No need to make several trips 


to plow and harrow the land, or 
wait ‘til crops are gathered. Your fields are 
well cultivated and packed in summer, 
They make an ideal seed bed for grain. 
Just plant grain between the rows with 





Protects crop 
from winter 










You can plant three rows at a time. One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cot- 
ton and corn can be gateeres and the stalks cut without damage tothe grain. Fer- 
tilizer can be applied with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows. 

plants are protected from winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their 
= ing up.’’ Every piant is ina basin where it receives ample moisture, 
You are far surer of a stand than if you sow broadcast, or witha Western 
Drill. No &mitators can do the work the ‘‘Cole Way.’’ Write for our 
catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 
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THE COLE MFG. CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


Wy Vy 


BOX 149 
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DRIED BEET PULP 


Increase your. 


oe” 





Authorities agree that more bulk and succulence are needed in 90% 
ofall dairyrations. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentrates, promote 
digestion. They also distend stomach and intestinal tract and 
keep the bowelsopen. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A part of your dairy ration 
Dried Beet Pulpis a bulky, succulent, vegetable feed—remarkable 
for its palatability and healthfulness. Itislaxative, easily digested, 
oo rich incarbohydrates. Used with cornsilage or to replace it, 
ied Beet Pulp brings better health conditions, increases milk 
yields and insures bigger profits. Write today for free booklet. Dept. a* 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Michigan 





Write for Free Book on 


| restful, 
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Lights and Water Saved the Hire of 


Two Servants 
($5 Prize Letter) 
AST_fall we installed a plant with 


both light and water. I do not 
know of another investment that 
would have brought the returns it has. 
We have electric light everywhere— 
house, office, milk house, cribs, stables, 
barns, and store, 42 lights in all, 
equally as good or better than in the 
city. 

The water goes to horse lot, pig lot, 
store, front yard, milk house, bath 
room, kitchen, and wash porch. In 
the bathroom we have hot and cold 
water, bathtub, lavatory, and wash 
basin. I can go in there and bathe 
two or three children in the 
time I used to bathe one. In the 
kitchen with my nice sink, hot and 
cold water, I can almost do the work 
of two women. In the wash porch I 
have a large partition cement wash 
tub with hot and cold water which 


takes half the drudgery from washing. 
We have not the electric washer and 
churn yet but hope to in the future. 
For the past three years we had kept 
a cook and a washer woman but since 
installing the lights and waterworks 
system, my fourteen-year-old daugh- 
ter and I do all the work for a fam- 
ily of nine (of which six are boys) 


with almost the same ease we did 
with the hired help. 
If Mr. Farmer knew how much 


drudgery this takes from the over- 


burdened Mrs. Farmer, and how 
much more pleasant it makes the 
usual day’s work, I am sure there 


would be more of these conveniences 
on the farms. 
MRS. ARTHUR WHITFIELD. 
Hurdle Mill, N. C. 


. . 
Sanitary, Beautiful, Durable 
($3 Prize Letter) 

HERE is nothing more essential 

to the up-building and mainte- 
nance of rural life than comfortable, 
well-kept, pretty homes. 

3uildings well painted not only add 
to the beauty, attractiveness, and san- 
itary conditions of the house, but 
make its lasting qualities almost in- 


| definite. 


inside is both pleasing and 
and eliminates an _ untold 
amount of work. As for running 
water, it is needless to try to enumer- 
ate the steps it saves a woman, be- 
sides the pleasure derived from a 
bathtub full of water at your service. 
In the event of fire, the water system 
might pay for itself many times, and 
the initial cost is practically all the 
expense and that is small considering 
the benefits. 

Nor is the home complete without 
lights, either electric or gas. It saves 
both work and eyes, lights the yard 
and barn when needed, and is of 
many uses in kitchen and laundry. 

We have a modern, seven-room 
house with water and lights. Our 
water system consists of bathroom 
complete, back porch lavatory, hot 
water boiler, sink, and drain board 
conveniently arranged. Getting water 


Paint 


is a matter of opening a spigot. We 
have a gravity tank filled from an ar- 


tesian well by a pump and gasoline 
ongine ; acetylene lights, with iron, hot 
plates, and bathroom heater, all of 


which are necessities as well as com- 
torts, 


_I feel that the farmer and his fam- 
ily are as much entitled to conveni- 
ences and pretty homes as the city 
dweller who would scorn the home of 
our average Southern planter. 

The above-mentioned improvements 
not only add to our agricultural inter- 
est, but tend to raise the standard of 
rural life. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Utilize: Cheap Water Power 


OST farmers think that lights like 

those used in cities afé too ex- 
pensive to have in the country. A 
good light plant can be installed in 
any country home that is anywhere 
near a creek or common-sized branch, 
at a very small expense. We built a 
small dam about 300 yards from the 
house, and bought a small generator. 
We used telephone wires to carry the 
current. It supplied lights for our- 
selves and one of our neighbors. The 
total cost was something less than 
$125 each, and we had good lights, and 
a small amount of power for other 
purposes. 


Therefore most of the farmers, by 
cooperating can have plenty of good 
lights, and some power for most all 
farm purposes, just as the city folks 
do. And what’s more, they can have it 
at a smaller cost. R. E. B. 

Shelby, N. C. 


Would Not Swap His Water Plant 
for the Finest Automobile 


Some folks mortgage their farms 
for automobiles. Of course they 
are beyond help. But it seems to me 
there are a lot of good folks who 
spend their first spare money for an 
automobile when it ought to go for 
paint and water systems. 


Of course my house is painted. I 
did the work myself, and the paint 
cost me $60. I bought a barrel of coal 
tar for $7.50 and painted my barn. It 
is giving good service. 

Part of my water system was built 
before prices advanced, but last win- 
ter I completed the job witha “Stand- 
ard” outfit for my kitchen and bath- 
rooms at a cost of $259, The sewer 
line was already built. The whole 
he built today would probably 
cost only $400 if you built the outside 
pipe lines yourself. 


I have a spigot in a southern shed 
of my barn. The stall doors open into 
this shed. I feed my stock from the 
loft while they are drinking water. I 
can feed my two cows and two horses 
in five minutes. As a time-saver, my 
water system pays big dividends. 
What it adds to comfort and conven- 
ience cannot be computed. If I had 
to sacrifice my water system to owna 
car I wouldn’t swap for the finest one 
iueilt, P. H. McREE. 

Newton, N. C. 
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LET THE DAIRY COW HELP PAY FOR CONVENIENCES 


It is not necessary to.jhave an expensive barn when dairying is a part of 
ing. The above dairy barn has a cement floor and is a typical Southern, inexpensive barn, 
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Cotton Graded Free for North 
Carolina Farmers 
HE Extension Service of the State 
of North Carolina, codperating 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, offers the services of its 
staff of expert cotton classers to 
grade and staple cotton for North 


Carolina farmers whether they want 
to sell, store, or solicit loans. This 
service is free to every one in the 
state. 


To obtain the benefit of this service, 
write to the Raleigh office, stating the 
number of bales you wish graded, and 
you will be furnished the necessary 
information for this purpose. Upon 
receipt of samples at the grading of- 
fice, they will immediately be classed 
and a certificate showing the grade 
and staple of each bale, according to 
the official United States cotton stand- 
ards, will be promptly returned. 

Any farmer in North Carolina hav- 
ing ungraded cotton is privileged to 
send samples to P. H. Hart, specialist 
in cotton marketing, Agricultural 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. Before do- 
ing this, however, communicate with 
Mr. Hart and have him send instruc- 
tions for taking samples legally and 
for forwarding them in accordance 
with prescribed regulations. 


See the Demonstrations of Adver- 
tised Products 


TE careful reading 6f advertise- 
ments is not only interesting but 
profitable. By reading them one is 
properly informed as to new inven- 
tions of up-to-date farm implements, 
lighting plants, etc. Every person 
should avail himself of the opportun- 
ity of seeing these new and up-to- 
date machines demonstrated, and at 
\this season of the year a fine oppor- 
tunity is presented to nearly all of us. 
y. For instance, go to your county fair, 
district fair and also your state fair 
‘and see the tractors demonstrated, 
also different kinds of plows, cultiva- 
tors, farm lighting plants, and other 
things too numerous to mention. 

By carefully reading the advertise- 
ments of all these. improved and up- 
to-date machines and then seeing 
them demonstrated at the fairs, one 
will be in a position to decide intel- 
ligently which suits his needs best. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


Arts a quick reaction of some 3 
cents from the top, the cotton 
market has turned stronger again. 
The reaction was only natural, for the 
preceding advance had been mainly 
speculative, and not due to demand 
from the mills, which are hardly yet 
adjusted to the new conditions. True, 
there have been very large spot sales 
in Liverpool, but it is said that these 
sales are mostly cotton changing 
hands among the Liverpool trade. 
There are always lots of middlemen 
who will buy spots whenever the price 
of futures allows them to hedge the 
spot purchases with financial safety. 
Then when a mill wants some cotton, 
the middleman delivers the spots and 
closes the hedge sale. This is the 
chief way by which the contract sys- 
tem helps the legitimate trade, mak- 
ing a steady market when the actual 
spot demand is holding aloof. 

There is no improvement in the 
crop outlook, and the prospect gets 
worse right along. The carry-over 
from last year has ceased to be a 
menace, and has become a life-saver; 
without it, the world would be on half 
rations for a cotton supply. The rate 
of American consumption has now 
got about even with last year, and 
from now on is likely to exceed last 
year. At the same time mill stocks 
are smaller than a year ago, so that 
the home mills will be compelled to 
take more largely. Exports are run- 
ning far ahead of last year, but still 
affairs in Europe are very unsettled, 
and the higher prices will probably 
soon begin to affect the export de- 
mand. 

It seems the part of wisdom to feed 
the cotton out to the demand as the 
price gets to 20 cents or better, for 
something unexpected is always turn- 
ing up. The man who refuses to ac- 
cept the market on the strong and ac- 
tive periods is apt to be the very man 
who will become entirely demoralized 
on the weaker spells. It must always 
be remembered that 20 cents cotton 
means more this year than it meant a 
year ago, W. T. WILLIAMS. 












A different heat for 


every burner, if need be 


OU don’t have to “rush the fire” 

to bake—two burners of the New 
Perfection Oil Cook Stove will give 
you all the heat you need. And you 
oil a vegetable and make coffee on 
the other two burners if you wish. 
Plenty of heat, just where you want 
it and in the right amount— none 


wasted. You can regulate it. 


The white-tipped flame of the New 
Perfection gives an intense heat and 
keeps the bottoms of your utensils 
clean—doesn’t soot them up. Hence 
it lightens labor. And the chimney 
is made long for a purpose; every bit 
of the oil you use has a chance to 
burn up completely and produce its 
full share of heat. This is a big item 
of fuel saving for those who use the 


New Perfection exclusively. 


Kitchens equipped with New Per- 
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corners to collect dirt. 


Of course, you will. want a 
New Perfection Oven, too. 


Aladdin Security Oil gives 


ware stores. 


Baltimore Division 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves 


fections —over 3,000,000 of them— 
are invariably cooler and more com- 
fortable to work in. It’s a great relief 
to be rid of coal, ashes, dust and wood 
in the kitchen. And there are fewer 


The New Perfection is made 
in one, two, three, four and 
five-burner sizes— warming 
cabinet or not, as you prefer. 


uniform, satisfactory results, 
should use it regularly. It is ecos 
nomical because it’s pure—all heat. 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are sold 
at most department, furniture and hard- 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY} 
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— , A. mor 
rom factory, freight  p id. 
Special 30 da ee a means bigger 
savings than e 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PREPAID 
Over 600,000 farmers have bou 
from Jim Brown. Thousands = 
wy Fe = pana $50°° 
ou t save on highest 
» arn“ doublo- gaivanined fone cing, 
gates and steel posts. 
guar anteed roofing and ‘paints. Bi 
irect to you, freight prepaid, 


FR c BIG 96-PAGE 


SALE BOOK 
Don’t, mise this book 
dollar rth of goods until you get 
the s ensatic onal money saving pri 
quoted in the 96 pages, Just se’ 
post card now, 
n. Pres. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co, 
Dept. 587 0, Cleveland, Ohio 











Wear Ahacianeiy Waterproof Steels 
Cest less than leather, wear 
3 to 6 times longer, are 
lighter, easier, stronger. Stop 
big shoo bills. Eliminate re- 
pair bills. Stop foot 
Prevent 
Colds, _ Rheumatism, 
Corns, Bunions. aie 
feet warm and dry in 
snow, rain, mud, 
slush. Never change 
ny eg ren, Free Shoe Book Tolls All. 
RUTHSTEIN, Pres. 
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Sree SOLE SHOE CO., Dept. 37, Racine, Wisconsin, 


The MONARCH 


FRENCH BURR: MILL 


This mill is a money-saver and a money-maker, 
Your chore boy can grind 


all the feed for the 
stock and table corn-rcal, rye, graham or buck- 
wheat fiour for yourseit--also for your neighbors, 
at a profit. 

Don’t pay some one else good money for grinding. 
You can do it yourself, This _is in line 
with modern farm efficiency. Even if you 
have only a few head of stock, this Feed 
Mill will save money for you. Never wears 

out. Get special information, 

Tell us what kind and how 

much power you haye. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 
Box. 4il, Muncy, Pa. 











Save money. Try this won- 

derful range et Our Risk. 

We pay the frelght. Over 

359; 000 in use. sold on 
rty Day's Free le 


Fuel Fuel Saver—WonderfulBaker 


Housewives delighted with resulta, 

Amazing demand. Many exclusive 
features. Odor Hood —carrics all odors up chimney. Asis » 

Sifter—sifts ashes right in range. Nodust. Stone Oven 

ymcowenne Cig and holds heat. Makes baking sure and 

uaranteed. Will last for years, You can 

at Wholesale 


~¥ sian ay Bree 
THE Ha oe poi RANGE COMPANY 
213 DetreitAve. — Cleveland, Ohio 











in Autos and Tractors 

$100 To $300 MONTHLY 
Satis- 
faction guarant La eit iradeschool ; 
in Southwest. Write forfree k, ‘Th 


Learn this trade in 6 to 8 weeks 














“aS 
“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Sums 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Gaiventend Roof- 


ings, Sidings, Wallboard Paints, etc., direct to ye 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positi ively greates' 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin, 
orrepairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get ovr wonderfully 
low prices and free 
te] semples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between dealer's 


prods. Ask for Book 
> ZAP 


FREE 


‘| Samples & 












sow PRICED GARAGES 
west prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
apany | place, Send posta! for 

Showing styles. 
. THE ARDS MFG. co., 
+ 1024-1074 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
voit SSS 

















12 W-P ENGINE IS @ 
Now , only 


Other sizea 2 to 22 H-P at 


proportionally low prices. 3 52 


90 Days Trial--10 Yr. Guarantee 
wane oo oe prices Because aad Te 
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Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed 
Ww? WILL. positively make good the loss sustained by any sub- 


seriber as @ result of fraudulent misrepresentations made is 
The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 


to ad swindler. This does not mean that we will try 

to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busines: 

their patrons, but in cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we wild 
good to the subscriber as we have just ecteeted. The con- 


make 
ditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
within one month after the advertisement appears in 
and the transaction complained of; that our 
Hiabutey ‘shall cover ~ the purchase price of the article in ques- 
OF aggregate over $1,000 on any one advertiser; thet our 
Habiity does not apply & a firm or individual becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber must oy when writing each adver- 
tiser: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, 
which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 











‘io Raleigh tobacco market opened last week, 
prices the first day averaging 23 cents. Here in 
Raleigh as elsewhere, good grades are Selling well 
because there is comparatively little really good 
tobacco, while low grades are selling below cost of 
production. 


F COURSE if it is more convenient you can get 

cotton or tobacco or peanut marketing con- 
tracts from your county agent instead of from 
our state campaign manager. But anyhow every- 
body who wishes to help should get contracts 
promptly and see his neighbors while the interest 
in codperation is sweeping the country. Strike 
while the iron is hot. 


E SPEND months in preparing land, seeding 

the crops,and in cultivating and harvesting 
them. The risk of floods and storms should be 
heeded, and every effort put forth to harvest and 
house the crops just as soon as they are mature. 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth of cotton, corn, 
hay, cowpeas, peanuts, and other crops are lost ev- 
ery year, because of undue delay in harvesting. 


HE greatest abundance of cowpea, peanut, les- 

pedeza, velvet bean, and other summer-growing 
legume seed should be saved this fall. Next spring 
we will need these seed to plant in corn, after 
‘small grain crops,and on land too poor to grow 
profitable crops of corn, cotton, etc. If for any 
reason we cannot save seed of these crops, let us 
be sure and buy the necessary quantity this fall 
while the price is reasonable. 


HE National Grain Dealers’ Association under 

the guise of the word “educate” hopes to put 
over propaganda that will poison the farmer’s 
mind toward the Farmers’ National Grain Selling 
Agency—the United States Grain Growers, Incor- 
porated. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
being spent by the grain dealers to destroy the 
Grain Growers’ Association. This educational cam- 
paign is a great blunder and it will bring success to 
the United States Grain Growers several years in 
advance of the time expected. 


E MUST find strong, keen, capable, successful 

men for directors in our cotton and tobacco 
marketing organizations, men in whose character 
and capacity everybody has confidence, men into 
whose hands we are all willing to trust the big 
business of looking after the wise selling of our 
crops. It is time right now to begin finding some 
man of this type in your county, who might be 
drafted for service as director. The peanut grow- 
ers certainly got a fine lot of directors, and to- 
bacco and cotton growers must do equally well. 


N Oklahoma where the State Corporation Com- 
Mission fixes the charges for ginning cotion, the 
rate last year was 40 cents per 100 pounds. This 
year the state has been divided into three districts. 
In District No. 1 where coal and labor are cheap- 
est, the rate is 25 cents per 100 pounds; in District 
No. 2, 2714 cents per 100 pounds, and in District No. 
3 (where freight rates make coal higher), 30 cents 
*per 100 pounds. This makes maximum charge for 
ginning 1,500 pounds seed cotton, $3.75. For bag- 
ging and ties last year the charge was $2, but this 
as been cut to $1.25. The total cost for ginning, 
bagging, and ties for a 500-pound bale of cotton is 
therefore $5. 


— week Prof. W. F. Massey is 82 years old. 
Right fittingly is he termed “The Grand Old 
Man of Southern Agriculture.” As most of our 
readers probably know, Prof. Massey now lives in 





Salisbury, Md., north of Norfolk on the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and does his writing from there. Ow- 
ing to the fact that Salisbury is at the extreme 


southeastern point of Maryland, it is really farther 
south than a large part of Virginia, and its near- 
ness to the Ocean gives ita climate very much like 
Raleigh’s. The conse equence is, that while Prof. 
Massey is not at the Raleigh office of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, he is living under practically Ra- 
leigh conditions and the Raleigh office is in daily 


communication with him. 


HE cotton crop is short and the price is even 

now far below what it should be, but there will 
be some surplus money on thousands of farms this 
fall and winter. No wiser or better use for any 
surplus money can be found than by investing 
some of it in paint and a lighting plant and water- 
works system. Every farm building should be pro- 
tected against decay by at least two coats of good 
paint. Paint doubles or even trebles the life of 
wood and, of course, adds very much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the building. Running water and a 
lighting plant in the home are boons to farm 
women, There are numerous waterworks systems 
that may be installed at a very small expense, and 
a lighting plant may be instalied Tee a small outlay 
of money. 


Freight Rates Affect Business Conditions 


HE freight rate question is universally con- 

I ceded to be one of the most important eco- 

nomic problems confronting the Nation at 
this time. Present high freight rates affect directly 
or indirectly, the prosperity of every individual 
and of every business. The farmers of the Nation 
are making appeals to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a reduction of 25 per cent on 
freight rates for grain and hay, and this appeal will 
be followed by equally insistent demands for 
other commodity reductions. 

The railroads are conducting a publicity cam- 
paign to acquaint the public with their side of the 
rate question, and the labor leaders of the various 
railroad workers’ unions are bitterly opposing any 
reduction in wages at the present time. The rail- 
roads cfaim that a general reduction of wages must 
accompany a reduction in freight rates, if the rail- 
roads are to remain solvent, and the labor leaders 
claim that they are entitled to the wages now be- 
ing received. 

It is universally conceded that railroad laborers 
of all classes obtain much better wages than any 
other laborers in this country: The fireman on a 
train receives much better wages than other labor- 
ers doing the same class of work. Sooner or later, 
the railroad wage earners as well as the railroad 
officials will be compelled to accept a cut in wages 
or income as all other classes of people have al- 
ready done, and then, if not before, freight rates 
will be reduced. 


Protect Your Property 

HE cheapness of lumber in the old days and 
"Tiss shortage of cash led many good farmers 

into habits of carelessness in the handling of 
an important part of their property, the farm 
buildings. So long as lumber was seemingly cheap 
and so long as the good, durable, heart-pine timber 
of a few years back was available, there seemed 
to farmers to be little reason for painting. The 
Jumber was so durable that the damage by decay 
seemed inappreciable. And on many farms the 
available money was needed so badly for other 
things that the house, the barn, and other buildings 
went. unpainted. 

But the quality of lumber available in most parts 
nowadays is no longer of the heart-pine variety. 
While there still is some of this to be had, the av- 
erage farm user of lumber gets a far different 
grade. The sap-growth lumber ordinarily avail- 
able now is so porous and so readily absorptive of 
water that it offers the best of living conditions 
for the agents of decay. And such lumber, if al- 
lowed to remain unprotected, deteriorates so rap- 
idly that the sound plank of today is soon a spongy 
crumbling mass, 

With the ever growing scarcity of lumber and 
with the present day prices for new lumber of in- 
ferior grade, it is imperative that every man take 
steps to save what he has. Paint is the one re- 
course. Instead of being a luxury, paint is in real- 
ity a necessity. It is in the nature of an invest- 
ment. Money expended for paint and its proper 
application pays a handsome dividend in the pro- 
longed life of the building or the farm implement. 

Like other things, paint can be misused. Paint- 
ing when lumber is moist may be worse than use- 
less, inasmuch as the paint will tend to seal the 
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moisture inside the wood, allowing it to escape 
much more slowly and thus prolonging the period 
of activity of the decay organisms. Painting heart- 
pine or resinous lumber before it has been exposed 
long enough for the resinous materials to disap- 
pear lessens the value of the paint. One would 
hardly think of painting without using a priming 
coat. Painting the iron parts of implements with- 
cleaning them and freeing 
them from rust is poor protection. 


out first thoroughly 


Paint, properly applied, is one of the best invest- 
ments a farm owner can make. Buildings or im- 
plements unprotected will not last. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of what is good enough for you or good 
enough for the tenant. It’s a question of money in 
your pocket to paint and thus prolong the period 
of service of all buildings on the place. 


Get Running Water Into the House 


HERE is little need for the average farm 
"home being without running water. If the 

most nearly perfect system cannot be af- 
forded, there surely is a less expensive system that 
can be had. If well planned beforehand, it need 
not necessarily lead to waste to install substitute 
equipment. 

An ordinary force pump at the well, connected 
with a tank in the attic, can be made to furnish 
running water at the kitchen sink, the hot water 
tank, and a full equipment for the bathroom and 
toilet. If all of this equipment cannot be afforded 
at one time, one can put in the pump, the attic tank, 
and the kitchen sink with the necessary connec- 
tions probably for less than $50. As more money 
becomes available this can be added to. The next 
addition desired probably would be a hot water 
tank connected with the kitchen range and the 
running water system. Later when more money 
becomes available one or more of the bathroom 
fixtures can be added until that is complete. 

In this way the farm owner in moderate circume- 
stances can make a modest beginning in such a 
way that the initial equipment can be added to as 
more money is available. And nothing has to be 
torn out to make room for something better. Fin- 
ally when gasoline or electric power can be in- 
stalled to do the pumping it needs only to be at- 
tached to the system already installed. 

Therefore we feel justified in urging every farm- 
owning family not to delay putting running water 
into the home. Begin with that portion of a good 
system that can be afforded. And then add to it, 
year by year, until the system is completed. 


Sign-up Campaign Now Embraces Cot- 
ton, Tobacco, and Peanuts 
ore the next two weeks not only are cot- 


ton and tobacco growers asked to sign up and 
get their neighbors to sign up for codperative 
marketing, but peanut growers of North Carolina 
and Virginia are also to conduct an intensive two- 
weeks’ drive for one thousand additional members. 

Some weeks ago it wilt be remembered the pea- 
nut growers’ organization reached its required 50 
per cent of the total production of Virginia and 
North Carolina. Immediately afterwards, the 
grower members elected an exceedingly capable 
and promising board of directors. These directors 
have since been active in trying to work out the 
best possible business and financing arrangements. 
They have been busy, but we are glad they did not 
allow themselves to be stampeded into hasty ac- 
tion. It was only last week that they decided they 
had finally found the right man for general man- 
ager, Mr. T. H. Birdsong, president of the Birdsong 
Storage Company, Suffolk, Virginia. Mr. Birdsong 
is a prominent and successful business man of 
large interests and begins work soon. The financ- 
ing committee of the Association has also arranged 
for loans for growers aggregating five million dol- 
lars, if so much is necessary. 

Now that the peanut organization is already at 
work with a strong man at its head, a capable 
board of directors to assist him, and highly favor- 
able financial arrangements effected, there is no 
reason why the most conservative peanut grower 
should longer hesitate about joining with his 
brother farmers in this fight for commercial inde- 
pendence. The five thousand growers who have 
already signed should certainly be able to get an- 
other thousand before October 15. We hope every 
peanut-growing Progressive Farmer reader will 
help in this drive. 
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A LETTER TO A FRIEND 


He Expresses Doubts About Co-operative Marketing 
and We Give Our Views 


By CLARENCE POE 








EAR Friend:— 
I have your letter about codperative mar- 


keting in which you say: 


“The man does not live who knows when to 
buy or sell cotton. If there were such a man 
he would break Wall Street. Cotton goes up 
on a short supply by September, 1921; it will 
go down on a big acreage June I, 1922. The big 
acreage is inevitable if we have cotton going at 
better than 20 cents next March. Can codpera- 
tive marketing handle such a situation? If 
your movement takes hold on a falling market 
and does not arrest the fall, it will be dis- 
credited. The men who undertake to say when 
the state’s quota of cotton shall or shall not be 
sold will meet with swift disaster. They may 
succeed once in ten times, not oftener. One 
failure will be sufficient.” 


All right, my friend, I am glad to get your views, 
but I believe you are wrong. 


I don’t believe farmers are expecting any “super- 
men” to manage their codperative organizations 
‘for them. I don’t believe they are going to expect 
their organization to “fix prices” regardess of sup- 
ply and demand. I don’t believe they expect codp- 
erative marketing to bring about any sort of finan- 
cial millenium. 


I know I don’t expect any of these things, and I 
have never intended to encourage other cotton 
growers to expect them. But without anticipat- 
ing any of the impossibilities which you seem to 
think farmers are expecting, let me summarize the 
natural and logical advantages of codperative mar- 
keting which I believe it is fair and reasonable and 
common sense to expect—and which are in them- 
selves enough to justify all the present interest in 
cooperative marketing. 


1. We do expect to have the selling of cotton and 
tobacco done with as much intelligence, judgment, and 
skill as the selling of manufactured cotton and tobacco 
—no more and no less. 


Cotton manufacturers and tobacco manufacturers 
do not expect their selling agents to make no mis- 
takes. They do not expect to mame prices re- 
gardless of supply and demand. But -they do 
hire the ablest, brainiest, keenest men to be found 
as their selling agents—highly trained, thor- 
oughly experienced experts who devote all their 
time and thought to the one problem of marketing 
one product in the most profitable manner. We do 
expect (and I think rightly expect) that such a sys- 
tem for selling farm products will give us better 
results than the present system of having millions 
of individual producers blindly “dump” their crops 
on the world’s markets, every grower in competi- 
tion with every other grower. 


2. Instead of dumping most of our cotton and to- 


bacco on the market in ninety days, we will sell grad- 
ually through the season. 


There is no intention of having our selling agents 
miraculously pick on some opportune time and sell 
a whole state’s quota all at once. Instead, there 
will be gradual selling throughout the season (ex- 
cept in times of temporary panic, glut, or demor- 
alization) so as to take advantage of the best mar- 
kets and the best opportunities as they develop. 


3. Heretofore, farmers have been forced to dump 
their cotton on the market because they could not 
finance themselves while marketing gradually. Co- 
Operative marketing remedies this. 

As we said in last weck’s Progressive Farmer: 

“The individual farmer controlling 50 or 100 
bales of cotton cannot get attention from the 
great sources of money in America, but organi- 
zations of growers controlling millions of bales 
can secure money to finance themselves and 
promote gradual marketing on as good terms 
as other great businesses get money. And 
while cooperative marketing will be primarily 

a selling organization rather than a holding or- 

ganization, it will (1) keep cotton from being 

recklessly dumped on demoralized markets 
during periods of temporary depression and 
panic such as existed last year, and (2) will be 
able to finance growers by necessary advances 
while selling waits for conditions to become 
normal. That fact alone would justify farmers 
in joining codperative marketing associations,” 


4. Not only do we expect better prices for farm 
crops as a result of more gradual and orderly market- 
tng through codperation but we expect to profit mate- 
rially by the, elimination of unnecessary middlemen. 


In one county I visited recently there are fifty- 
three cotton buyers. The farmers there call them 
“toll gates” because every bale of cotton passing 
from the farmer to the spinner must go through 
one of these buyer “gates” who takes his “toll” out 
of the price the manufacturer pays. I have no 
doubt in the world that with codperative market- 
ing, less than ten men would be needed to look 
cot- 
In the very outset therefore, the farmers of 


after the grading and selling of this county’s 
ton 


this county (and nearly all our other counties are 
in similar condition) would save to themselves the 
cost of keeping up forty-three unnecessary mid- 
dlemen and their forty-three families—most of 
whom live better than do the farmers who make 
the cotton. 


5. Not only would there be no unnecessary middle- 
men to support under codperative marketing, but the 
necessary middlemen would be the servants of the 
cotton farmers instead of being largely our masters. 


The men who buy our cotton will then be men 
we ourselves select, whose characters we have 
passed on, and whose success will depend upon how 
much they can make for us instead of how much 
they can make out of us. Instead of supporting a 
great number of middlemen as virtually our mas- 
ters we will have a smaller number of more effi- 
cient middlemen as our servants. 


6. Not only will we save the expenses of unneces- 
sary middlemen, but we will save the enormous losses 
we now suffer as a result of unscrupulous practices 
on the part of the unworthy class of cotton and to- 
bacco buyers. 


There is no use to be mealy-mouthed about this 
situation. Some of the finest men I know are cot- 
ton buyers and tobacco buyers. These excellent 
men, however, would themselves admit that under 
present conditions a very different class of menalso 
have been attracted to the buying business—men 
who disgrace it by taking crops from the farmer 
at practically any price at which he can be per- 
suaded to give them up. Only this week I saw a 
man who told me of getting over 2 cents a pound 
more for a tenant’s cotton than the tenant was 
about to get at the same time in the same market. 
I saw another man who told of a prominent man 
taking an ignorant man’s cotton and straightway 
getting 5 cents more a pound for it than the ignor- 
ant grower was about to accept. A farmer on a 
nearby tobacco market sold some tobacco one day 
last week for 3l_cents but realizing he was being 
robbed, resold it the same day (in another man’s 
name) for 67 cents. On the same market recently 
a farmer divided one pile of tobacco, all the same 
grade, and half of it sold for 26 cents and the 
other half for 64 cents. Such instances are not 
rare, They could be multiplied by thousands. 


7. Not only do some buyers take his crop away 
from the farmer at any figure they can get him to 
accept, but there are certain markets which always pay 
lower prices than other markets just as advantage- 
ously located. 


I have recently visited two cotton market towns 
‘situated just thirty-five miles apart on the same 
railroad line. But white cotton which the other 
day sold in one town for 2134 cents sold in the 
other town the same day for only 18% cents a 
pound. Cod6perative marketing wil! save farmers 
from being taken advantage of by such markets. 


& Farmers will also be saved from the enormous 
losses they now suffer from undergrading, 


At present it is the buyers of farm crops who 





3 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
4“ ” 

THE SOLITARY REAPER 
O) eeautiut’ poems of nature and country life is 

this one in which he has immortalized his brief. 

Caledonia one harvest morning long, long ago. Some 
people have not unfittingly connected this poem with 
of the Lark” :— 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen, for the vale profound 


NE of the most beautiful of Wordsworth’s many 
glimpse of a Scotch lassie reaping in the fields of 
Jules Breton’s equally beautiful painting, “The Song 

Yon, solitary Highland Lass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chaunt 

More welcome notes to weary bands 

Of travelers in some shady haunt, - 
Among Arabian sands; 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In springtime from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings?— 
Perhaps the plaintive rfumbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiat matter of today? 

Some natural “sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work 
And o’er the sickle bending;— 
I listened, motionless and still; 
And, as I mounted up the hill 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 
—William Wordsworth, 
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name the grade—men whose interests it is to 
undergrade. And the farmer himself is not well 
enough informed to prevent such undergrading. 


No properly organized business in America would 
leave it to the buyer alone to say what is the grade 
of its product, Through undergrading alone I 
believe farmers now lose enough every year to pay 
all the salaries of all the men they will employ 
in their cé6operative organizations. 


9. Not only will codperative marketing save the 
farmer the enormous losses growing out of unneces- 
sary middlemen and unfair prices, but it will give him 
the advantage which comes from selling in large quan- 
tities. 

Said a large cotton dealer last week: “Cotton 
properly classed and sold in even running lots to 
meet market demands will bring $5 to $10 more a 
bale than the same cotton sold in mixed lots, all 
grades together.” Almost without extra expense, 
coéperative marketing will give the farmer this 
extra $5 to $10 a bale. 


10. Codperative marketing will also put us in better 
position than ever before to deal with the question of 
acreage, and so adjust supply to demand, 


The codperative marketing association will prove 
the most effective agency ever devised for keeping 
the acreage within limits. Whenever any year it 
seems wise not to sell all the previous year’s crop 
but to carry over part of it, every farmer in the 
association will have a personal interest in seeing 
to it that that “carry-over” brings a good price. 
There will not be (as there are at present) hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers who have absolutely 
sold all their crop and therefore have no interest 
in boosting prices on the carry-over. In the co- 
pester marketing association, if 10 per cent or 

per cent of the crop is carried over, that means 
man has himself a 10 or 15 per 
cent carry-over. Consequently every man will be 
interested not only in reducing acreage him- 
self but in getting all other farmers to reduce, 
and this moral suasion will be brought to bear on 
non- “members as well as on members, ind in pro- 
moting wise acreage-plantings, the statistical de- 
partment of the association will collect and furnish 
figures on production and demand with greater ace 
curacy and power than has ever before been done, 

? 


that every 


Let me repeat that I would have no one ignorant 
concerning the limitations of coéperative market- 
ing. It cannot accomplish the impossible; but I 
submit that there is vast possible good that it 
can do. 

It cannot find supermen who will make no mis- 
takes, but it will find men of great ability 
and experience who will sell cotton and tobacco as 
wisely and skilfully as manufactured cotton and 
tobacco are sold. 

It cannot defy the laws of supply and demand, 
but it can (1) so adjust sales as to conform to this 
law, it can (2) so check dumping, and it can (3) so 
finance the farmer, pending demoralized markets, 
as to give the farmer the full benefit of supply and 
demand. 

In short, coGperative marketing will simply give 
the farmer not everything he may want but every- 
thing he is entitled to. Codperative marketing as- 
sociations ask nothing more, but they will never 
be content with anything less, 

And in getting the farmer just the extra profits 
he is entitled to but does not now get, I believe 
coéperative marketing will give him benefits worth 
a hundred times the time and cost required to 
make codperation a success. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


N THIS issue of The Progressive Farmer we re- 
[ers our publication of Bible verses which 

Progressive Farmer readers (in answering ques- 
tionnaires we have sent out) have mentioned as 
favorites of theirs. We will print one favorite 
New Testament verse and one favorite Old Testa- 
ment verse each week. These will take the place 
of the Bible questions which have now been ex- 
hausted. Following are Bible verses for this 
week: 

Matthew 21:22—And all things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 


Proverbs 22:1—A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favor rather 
than silver and gold. 


A Thought for the Week 


OY of life seems to me to arise from a sense of 

being where one belongs, as I feel right here; 

of being four square with the life we have 
chosen. All the discontented people I know are 
trying sedulously to be something they are not, 
to do something they cannot do. In the advertise- 
ments of the county paper I find men angling for 
money by promising to make women beautiful and 
men learned or rich—overnight—by inspiring good 
farmers and carpenters to be poor doctors and 
lawyers. It is curious, is it not, with what skill 
we will adapt our sandy land to potatoes and grow 
our beans in clay, and with how little wisdom we 
farm the soils of our own natures? We try to 
grow poetry where plumbing would thrive grand- 
ly!—not knowing that plumbing is as important 
and honorable and necessary to this earth as poe- 
try.—David Grayson. 
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Easy Now to 
Kill Rats on 
Your Farm 


Noted Scientist Discovers Quick, 
Sure Death to Rats, Mice and 
Gophers—Not a Poison. 








Any farmer can now easily kill off every 
rat, mouse and gopher on his place in less 
than one week through the remarkable 
discovery of Dr. A. R. Elliot, 966 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo. This dis- 
covery is a wonderful virus which kills 
off rats, mice and gophers like magic in 
only a few days. This virus is not a 
poison—it can be eaten by human beings 
as safely as their regular food. But to 


rats, mice and gophers it is quick, sure 
death. 





This wonderful virus is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed 
where rats, mice and gophers can get to 
it. Within a few hours after a rat has 
eaten Dr. Elliot’s RAT-KILL he gets a 
high fever. He leaves the barns and 
nesting places to get to the open air of 
the fields. Rats and mice thus affected 
always die away from the barns and 
houses, so there is no bad odor, 


It is a scientific fact that one rat af- 
fects others, and soon the whole colony 
leaves the buildings and dies. In less 
than one week there is not a rat, mouse 
or gopher left on your place. Poultry, 
hogs, cattle or any farm animal can eat 
this virus and not be affected at all. So 
confident is Dr. Elliot that his RAT-KILL 
will rid your entire farm of rats in less 
than one week that he offers to send as 
an introductory offer to readers of this 
paper a regular $2 tube for only $1. Give 
it according to the simple directions, and 
if at the end of one week you are able to 
discover any rats, mice or gophers, the 
virus does not cost you a cent. i 
Kansas City bank guarantees 
Elliot is absolutely reliable and will do as 
he agrees. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just write today— 
a post card will do—to Dr. A. R, Elliot, 
966 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., 
and the big tube of RAT-KILL will be 
mailed at once. When it arrives, pay the 
postman only $1 and postage, on the guar- 
antee that if not absolutely satisfactory 
your money will be refunded. Write to- 
day ‘and stop the huge losses that rats 
cause every farmer, 

















Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $55. 
Brand new, latest model. Direct from fac- 
tory to you. And we ship you an Oliver for 
free trial. No payment down. Keep it or 
return it. If you want to own it, pay us only 
$4 per month. This is the greatest type- 
writer bargain onearth. Yousave$45 Write 
today for full particu- 
lars, including our book, 
“The Typewriter on the 
Farm.” Then we will 
send you an Oliver for 
free trial, Write now, 


Te OLIVER Tipewritér Gmosap 
3287 Oliver Typewriter Bidg, 
Chicago, mM, 











TOWER'S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER 4? 


knocks rainy d loom —— 
\ar fin na Ao se hat—— 





Top Fur Prices 


You will lose money 
if you don't get our 
Price list.Write now. 


ROGERS 


FUR CO. St.Louis 


Thousands 
do business 
with us 
—Spot cash 
- est grading 
In business 
over 20 years 
Dept. Nat 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED. 
FARM WOMEN 


CTOBER 1.—Honey and Sugar. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 653 

Business meeting. 

Roll call, 

Record: Forgotten. McCormack. 

Talk by home demonstration agent: The 


use of sugar as a food, 
Demonstrations: Honey in Cookery. (1) 
Cakes. Farmers’ Bulletin 653, page 17; 
(2) Muffins. Farmers’ Bulletin 653, page 
15; (3) Cookies. Farmers’ Bulletin 653, 
page 21; (4) Desserts. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 653, page 23; (5) Preserves. Fatmers’ 
Bulletin 653, page 24. (6) Candy. Farm- 

ers’ Bulletin 653, page 26. 
Waltz. 


Record: Blue Danube Lyric 
\ Quartet. 
Refreshments: The foods of the demon- 
stration with coffee. 
References: 
Sugar and Its Value as Food. Farmers’ 


Bulletin 535. 
Honey and Its Uses in the Home, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 653. 
Sugar as Food. Farmers’ Bulletin 93 
Division of Publications, United States 





Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
B.C. 








Seasonable Suggestions 


7 fairy in the paint pot can do 
wonders. Give it a trial. 

A few wires, some crinkled paper, 
and a little dexterity will make a 
lamp shade. 

Tens of thousands of farms are un- 
provided with waterworks of any sort. 
Because of this unprogressiveness, 
multitudes of boys and girls abandon 
farm life. 


The real tragedy on some farms is 
the endless labor of the women in 
hauling water where the waste in hu- 
man energy has been calculated in 
billions of pounds. 

Nature has painted the lilies of the 
field, the trees, the skies, and even the 
hair and eyes of our little children. 
Can we do less and let our man-made 
houses go colorless. 

Lamps without shades are like a 
woman’s beautiful eyes without eye- 
lashes; the world endures her and she 
may do much work, but she is neither 
a joy to man nor a comfort to the 
passer-by. 

Tan, pumpkin, gray, and slate are 
good colors for kitchen floor paint. 
Be sure to use several thin coats, each 
well worked into the pores of the 
wood and thoroughly dry before an- 
other coat is applied. 

The old-fashioned well is a relic of 
barbarism and a burden handed down 
from the dark ages. Write your state 
extension service, a mail order house, 
or your local plumber to see how 
easily and cheaply a system can be 
installed. 


wall paper 
stripes ratse 


Large figures in 
a room look smaller; 
ing, borders lower it 


tend to make 
the ceil- 


Mrs. Jones Discusses Paint 


“A WHITE house with blue trim- 
mings is an atrocity; and a gay, 
yellow house with brilliant red cor- 
ners and stalactites is an abomination 
in the sight of man. So is any other 
house that is painted in combinations 
weird and wondeful,” said Mrs. Jones 
to Mrs. McByide and Mrs, Henderson 
as they rode along the country road. 

“A man said to me the other day, ‘I 
have tried hard to induce people to 
paint their homes, but when I see the 
amazing ingenuity some of them dis- 
play in selecting colors that jar and 
shriek I begin to doubt the wisdom of 
my efforts,’” added Mrs. McBride. 


“How do you think colors should be 
chosen?” asked Mrs, Henderson. 

“The colors for painting a house 
should be chosen with great care. 
Harmony and appropriateness should 
each be considered as much in the 
tiny cottage as in the great mansions, 
and as much in the buildings them- 
selves as in regard to their back- 
grounds,” answered Mrs. Jones. 

She continued: “Harmony of color 
is produced by the skillful blending of 
colors of somewhat the same tone 
For instance, in that bright green 
house with bright red trimmings the 
contrast is too startling for any but 
the crudest eye. And see that yellow 
and red down the road and that laven- 
der one. It makes one ill. But look at 
that white house across the way with 
green blinds set in a green, shady 
grove, and though there may be con- 
trast in the color still the harmony of 


the surroundings with its shadows 
produces a delightful effect. When in 
doubt ask the advice of some big 


paint house,as it keeps men for that 
purpose (it does not mean that you 
need buy your paint from them), un- 
less you know some one of excellent 
taste. 

“Avoid the pretentious; avoid the 
unusual. If the house be squatty like 
the ‘one we are passing now, try to 
make it look taller by vertical lines 
if it can be done without seeming to 
make the corner boards support the 
roof. If it be too tall, let vines dis- 
guise its unsightly height as have 
those people there. 

“Tf still in doubt, after considera- 
tion and contemplation, choose one 
plain color that will fade to a soft 
tone instead of one that is dingy 

“The strongest colors belong at the 
base. Do you remember that top- 
heavy-looking structure we passed the 
other day, Mrs. McBride, the first 
story of which was white, the second, 
a strong red, and the filagree nobs 
and sticks around eaves and verandas 
were a strong green? And as if that 
were not enough, the shades were 
blue. 








Apron Dress and Cap.—Cut 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4% 
A 38-inch size 
will require 7 yards of 27-inch mate- 


3439.—Ladies’ 
in 7 sizes: 34, 
inches bust measure. 


rial. The cap will require % yard. 


3448.—A Pleasing Apron.—Cut 
Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 
40-42: extra large, 44-46 inches bust 
measure. To make the design for a 
medium size will require 4% yards of 
36-inch material. 


in 4 sizes: 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 


days required to fill orders. 








Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 














3738—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; 
extra-large, 46-48 inches bust meas- 
ure. A medium size will require 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

3766—Ladies” House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. A _ 38-inch size will 
require 6 yards of 36-inch material. 
The width of the skirt at the foot 
is about 2%4 yards. 


Ten 








“And the next atrocity we saw was 
an interior. It was a fine, old-fashion- 
ed, high brick mantle in a hotel. Its 
maker meant it to be a warm, digni- 
fied shade of brick color, that blended 
into lights and shades. But, instead, 
its middle was a bright red that fairly 
shrieked and screamed at its startling 
white border, and the whole thing 
came out and startled the wayfarer 
into forgetting that the remainder of 
the room was really restful and in 
good taste.” 


"at seems to me, though, that one 
Paints his house for his own economy 
and ideas of beauty,’ objected Mrs, 
Henderson. 


“Yes, but a large part of his pleas- 
ure should be the approval of friends, 
since beauty is the approval of the 
mind,” Mrs, Jones answered. 


“And, anyway, the reason for some 
of the blots on the landscape is not 
that the owner did not have good 
taste but that he trusted the selection 
of coloring to some one who either 
was not interested or did not know,” 
added Mrs. McBride. 


A Paint Story 


OTHER wanted to go to the hos- 
"4 pital with Father for his opera- 
tion so it was decided that she should 
go and leave brother and me to do 
our best on the farm. At the station, 
as they were going aw&y, Father said: 
“If you get lonesome, little girl, you 
and Fred might ask one or two of 
your college friends to visit you.” 

In the long days that followed we 
sat out every night and watched the 
stars and moon above the mountains, 


One evening Fred said, “Whom are 
you going to invite here, Berta?” [ 
said I did not know. “Whom are you 
going to ask?” I replied. “I don’t 
know either,” he said. “When are you 
going to ask your friend?” This time 
there was no reply. At last he said, 
“Berta, why don’t you ask that dark 
little girl who came to the train with 


your” [I must have waited a long 
time for I remember doing much 
thinking. Finally, I said, “Fred, I 
reckon I’m onery, but I believe I 


don’t want her to see my home for a 
while yet.” “Me, too,” said Fred. 

“Why do you say ‘for a while yet’?” 
he continued, “Is it ever going to be 
any different?” I said I did not know, 
However, it set me thinking. 

A few evenings later I said, “Fred, 
I believe that if this house were 
painted inside and out, it would be 
right pretty.” 

“Tl’ve been thinking that if we had 
some of those old buildings away 
from between the house and the road 
no one would cry,” he answered. 

We talked a long time that night 
and I[ said I would give up the money 
for my third vear of college if I could 
have a pretty home. I reckon we both 
had consciences because he said he 
would buy the paint out of the money 
father had left to run the farm and we 
would not tell him because it might 
worry him 

Brother started pulling down sheds 
and old pig-pens and fences the very 
next day and replaced’ those necessary 
at the back. The two hired men re- 
fused to help, fearing Father’s wrath, 
so Fred and Jerusalem, our colored 
boy, and the mule, Jo, worked hard 
and long. 

Meanwhile I went to our crossroads 


store for the paint but, little as 

knew about.paint, I bnew I did not 
like their blues and red It ended by 
my finding an advertisement of a 


paint factory. To this I sent a plan of 
our house and asked them to supply 
me with the right amount and kind 
of paint for each room. 

They not only sent the paint, var- 
nish, and oils but wrote a long letter 
telling just how to put it on. 

I tell what colors and materials ‘I 
used because I recommend any one 
finishing a small house to do as I did. 

On the front roofn and dining room 
I put a weathered oak stain, which I 
applied and then wiped quickly off. 
This latter was to show the grain of 
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the wood. Then I waxed it all with 
old English floor wax. 

The hall was dark so I just gave it 
three coats of thin varnish and then 
went over it with a fine sand paper to 
take off the shine. It showed the 
grain of the wood beautifully. 

The kitchen wood I painted a cream 
though I did it in fear and trembling. 
[ also made all the bedrooms white. 

All the downstairs plaster walls I 
made different shades of tan, some 
had more yellow in them and some 
less. It was muresco, or alabastine, 
er one of those preparations, I forget 
which now. 

The floors I stained with the stain 
diluted with twice as much turpentine. 
J rubbed wax in the parlor floor and 
put floor oil on the others, 

I painted one old cheap oak bed- 
room set and a couple of bedroom 
chairs white—three coats of flat white 
and one of enamel. 

Several straight and rocking chairs 
| rubbed with mineral fibre, then 
stained and varnished and rubbed a 
little with sand paper. For these I 
made pillows out of every scrap of 
pretty goods I could find and tied 
them to the back and seats. 


It took us five weeks to do it. Ex- 
cept for the ceilings it was not hard 
after the first day or so. 

When it was all finished I went to 
the woods and got some ferns and 
two or three little vines. Brother made 
three barrel hammocks and swung 
them. We white-washed the fence 
and every out-house in sight. I had 
never heard of a stenciled curtain at 
that time yet I painted a little vine 
on the scrim curtains in the dining 
room. The whole thing cost $110. Of 
course, this was actual paint. 

We feared Mother and Father’s re- 
turn, but Mother was a mountain 
woman and all she said was, “Well, I 
do declare!” and dear Father did not 
see anything for three months and he 
had by that time grown accustomed 
to the idea. 

We gained fame and infamy. The 
neighbors for miles around happened 
to drop in. Some said we were “smart” 
and others intimated that they would 
just like to see their children dare to 
spend money that did not belong to 
them like that. 


What Is Good Lighting? 


OOD lighting gives light by which 

we can see with ease and conveni- 
ence. Too little or too bright light 
fatigues or irritates the eyes, and this 
may react on the general health. A 
satisfactory light is steady and with- 
out glare. Fo judge the strength of 
light, look at the object to be seen, 
not at the light. A well-lighted room 
is one in which the light is evenly dis- 
tributed with neither very bright spots 
nor dark shadows. For close work 
use a bright, comfortably shaded 
light. Let it come from above and be- 
hind or from the left to avoid shad- 
ows on the work. Do not work too 
far from the lamp or window; twice 
as far from the lamp means a fourth 
as much light; three times as far a 
ninth of the light. Light colors and 
smooth surfaces in walls, ceilings, and 
furnishings save light because they 
reflect it back into the room instead 
of absorbing it. ¥ 


Make the Best Use of Daylight.— 
Light comes into our houses chiefly 
through windows. They should be 
adequate in size and number and 
placed where they will catch all 
the sunshine possible, espec- 
lally in winter. Dense foliage and 
broad-roofed piazzas shut out day- 
light. Transplanting a shrub or vine, 
or white-washing a dark, outside wall, 
Or cutting another window, if only a 
small, high one, are simple ways of 
letting in more light. Thick, dark 
draperies and low-drawn shades shut 
out light. So do dirty windows, Di- 
rect, or too strong light may be sof- 
tened and diffused by white, delicately 
colored, or thin, washable draperies 
near the glass; a separate curtain on 
each sash makes it easier to regulate 
the light, 


_ Artificial Lighting—A good, central 
lighting system is more convenient 
and requires less labor than oil lamps 
Or candles. Saving in time and labor 
may often be turned into money. 


Choose material, shape, and color of 
Shade, globe, and bulb to soften the 
_ light and to throw it where it is need- 
ed. If a table ‘light is the only light 


for a room, have a thin opal or frosted 
light, the shade of the lamp wsed for 
close work may be dark, with a white 
lining. Have the standard of the lamp 
over the entire working surface, but 
low enough so that the burner or fil- 
ament is hidden from the eyes. When 
it is necessary to use a shade that does 
not cut off the light comfortably, a 
small, removable sereen or a piece of 


cloth or paper may be used with it; be 


careful of fire. 


Electric Light Convenient—It may | 
be placed wherever needed; it gives no | 


dirt and little heat. Part of the cost 
of electric lighting is offset by the 
less frequent need for cleaning and 
redecorating the house. The glowing 
wire or filament in the bulb should be 
hidden, its glare dulled and its light 
spread by proper shading. Tungsten 
lamps give at least twice as much 
light for the same power as the car- 
bon lamps, and for continued service 
they cost less in the long run. 


Questions and Answers 


“TJOW can I remove white spots on 
varnish?” Rub with very fine 
pumice stone and linseed oil. 
* ok OF 

“How can I remove match scratches 
from paint?” Rub with an end slice 
of lemon and whiting, then wash with 
suds. . 

* ok * 

“The walls of aur house are badly 
cracked and discolored, they are hard 
finished and have been lime washed 
several times. Kalsomine flakes off. 
What would be the best and most 
permanent wall coating?” It is a very 
difficult matter to get any kind of fin- 
ish to stick to old lime washed walls 
such as you describe. The most suit- 
able material would be a flat finish 
paint, the first coat mixed with sizing. 
A coat of hard oil applied before put- 
ting on the kalsomine might prevent, 
to a great extent, the flaking off. 


“How can I paint matting?” Mat- 
ting can be painted with inside floor 
paint which is a suitable finish for it 
if it is lifted with care when it is to 
be moved although there is the possi- 
bility of the paint cracking when the 
matting is bent or creased. However, 
coloring this floor covering can 
be undertaken without having that 
difficulty if the matting is treated 
with a stain-like preparation such as 
stencil paint reduced with turpentine 
to the desiced consistency. This pre- 
paration should be applied with a 
brush as any stain would be, and 
should be allowed to dry before be- 
ing walked on. 


The Farm Bathtub 


FIXED bathtub in the house is a 
: benefit to every member of the 
household and especially to the chil- 
dren, because it encourages habits of 
cleanliness. Who does not look with 
more favor on a bath when warm soft 
water can be readily run into an at- 
tractive white-lined tub, than when 
the only accommodations are a cold 
portable tub which must be brought 
from the cellar and hard water car- 
ried from the well and heated in the 
wash boiler, carried outside and emp- 
tied after used, and all utensils clean- 
ed, dried,and put away, five unneces- 
sary operations? All that should be 
needed is simply to clean the bathtub 
after using-and take care of the tow- 
els —Miss J. L. Sheppehr, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


To Clean Paint 


AINTED surfaces, especially if 
white, may be cleaned with whit- 
ing, applied with a moistened woolen 
cloth or soft sponge. Never let the 
cloth be wet enough for the water to 
run or stand in drops on the surface. 
Wipe “with the grain” of the wood, 
rinse in clear water with a second 
soft cloth and wipe dry with a third. 
All washed surfaces should be wiped 
dry, for moisture and warmth furnish 
the favorable conditions of growth 
for all dust-germs, whether bacteria 
or molds. Cheese cloth may be used 
for all polished surfaces, for it neither 
scratches nor grows linty. 
Walls painted with oil paints may 
be cleaned with weak ammonia water 


or whiting in the same manner. .as, 


woodwork; but if they are tinted with 
water colors, no cleaning can be done 
to them, for both liquids and friction 
will loose the coloring matter. 
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Organs 


ae ms of 
As Low As 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 


ADLER ORGAN COMPANY 





| NAME 


United States i 
——— ; ADDRESS 


$7122 


On easy terms—monthly, quarterly, 
or annually—without interest. 


Save*35 to*65 


by buying direct from the World’s 
Largest Organ Factory. No agents’ 
or dealers’ or You save these 
for yourself. 


Send No Money 


We ship the organ to you on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


to let you convince yourself that it is the 
sweetest toned, prettiest and best built Or- 
gan you ever saw or heard. 
fied in every way after trial send it back 
at my expense and you will lose nothing. 
ADLER ORGANS won the Highest Medals at 


the St. Louis World’s Fair, the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion and the National Conservation Exposition. 


Fill Out the Coupon and Send For My Big, 
Free Gatalog with Pictures and Prices 


If not satis- 


Pree PCI OPCr Ieee er 








- 


2312 West Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ky. 
I Gentlemen: Please send your Organ Catalog te 
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This simple machine mixes Send 
carbide and water to produce 
gas which has been declared 
by Science to be the hottest 
fuel known for cooking and 
It likewise pro- 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
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Progressive farmers 
make their own fuel and light 


HE Colt Carbide 
Lighting-a n d-Cooking 
Plant has given the 
farmer the means to enjoy 


city lighting and city cook- 
ing conveniences, available 


duces light that is a perfect 
match for sunlight. 

Make your place stand out 
from the surrounding farms. 
Give it the manifold advan- 
tages of a Colt Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking Plant. 
us your name and 
address on a postal and we 
will tell you all about cost 
and everything else you want 
to know. Get the facts and 
let them decide for you. 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


CARBIDE LIGHTING-AND- 


COOKING PLANTS 


C-2-21B 





























sample and 
The J. J, G. 


Dalyfood Stock Feed $f OO 


for 50 
Gallans 
stored acd 


en 
ivi instructions, etc. 
ARVEY CO. Devt. D, Now Orlesas, Lay 
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Have You Seen 
How this test beautifies the teeth? 


_ Millions of people have accepted 
this offer — have made this ten-day 
test. They have found a way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

We urge you to do likewise. Watch 
how your teeth improve. Learn what 
this new method means to you and 
yours, 


~ Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a film. By 
that viscous film you feel. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. Old ways of brushing do not 
end it. 
~ Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It mars the beauty 
of millions. But it also is the cause 
of most tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

It forms a breeding place for germs. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Very few people who 
brush teeth daily escape these film- 
caused troubles. 


How to fight it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found ways to fight that film. Au- 
thorities have amply proved those 


PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


‘A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 





methods. Leading dentists every- 
where now advise their daily use. 


They are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And other most 
important factors are included with 
them. 


New protections 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature 
in ways considered essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow — 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Twice a day, Pepsodent is bringing 
millions these much-desired effects. 


The test is free 


Simply mail the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 


You will realize then that this way 
means a new era in teeth cleaning. 
And we think you will adopt it. Send 
cqupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 216, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 














Durable Roofing 


Bach roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 
Roofing. Nails and cement for instant laying 
are furnished free with each roll. 
1-Ply, Smooth Surfaced $1.39 per roll 
2-Ply, Smooth Surfaced, 1.67 per roll 
3-Ply, Smooth Surfaced, 1.97 per roll 
Slate Surface Mill Ends, 1.85 per roll 


We are thoroughly equipped to fill all orders forf 


ROOFING, WALL BOARD, and all other 
kinds of BUILDING MATERIAL, direct to 
Customer, without delay, from Richmond. 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 

IN OUR FREE CATALOG 

Write for it today. 
Your mal coker will be given prompt atten- 
on. 


ti t by check or money order. 
Rubens 


Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 











Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than| 
non-advertised products, pt de.,0% 














THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


—— The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
> aro 20,000 Star Hullers in 
use. What more could be 
said of any machine? They 
aro made in 10 sizes and 
styles, 10 to 60 bushels per 
hour. Write for full de- 
acription and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co., cyartoce tenn 








INNER TUBES *1° 


0x3 first quality (not seconds) inner tubes 
postpaid for $1.75 each, or $1.60 each in lots 
of four 380x312, $1.95; 32x31-2, $2.05; 
31x4, $2.75, and other sizes in proportion. 
Cash with order. If not satisfactory after in- 
spection, return and money will be refunded. 


TRIUMPH TUBE CoO., 
Hot Springs, North Carolina 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 
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Parents and Children Should Be 
Partners 


[E4" Boys and Girls :— 
The letter from “P. C.” on this page 
ought to set all of us to thinking. 

The members of a family, young and 
old, should all be partners, and all should 
work together with a determination to 
have the best and prettiest farm and 
farm home in the whole community. 
Fathers and mothers ought to encourage 
boys and girls to present ideas and sug- 
gestions, but after any matter has been 
discussed, boys and girls should try 
cheerfully to accept the judgment of 
their parents. F 


There are mighty few cases where a 
father or mother will not be glad to 
hear a boy or girl say: “I know some- 
thing I believe we ought to do, and I 
should like to help you do it.” 

Take, for example, the subject of 
strawberries, discussed in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer, and the subject of 
more and better orchards, discussed last 
week. Suppose every boy and girl who 
reads The Progressive Farmer should 
speak of these articles to his father and 
mother and say: “Why shouldn’t we 
order some fruit trees and strawberry 
plants and set them out this fall so we 
can have more fruit and strawberries to 
enjoy in future years? I will be glad to 
help about ordering the plants and trees 
and setting them out, and I will study 
about how to take care of them in the 
best way.”” Don’t you suppose this simple 
action would result in putting out at 
least 10,000 more fruit trees and maybe 
50,000 strawberry plants in the South 
this year? I believe it might. Suppose 
we try it. 

im 


And while ordering fruit trees and 
strawberry plants, suppose you get your 
parents to include an order for one or 
two crape myrtles—unless you can get 
some sprouts from a neighbor. We 
ought to have more flowering shrubs 
about nearly every Southern farm home 
redbud, dogwood, mimosa, crape myr- 
tle, and magnolia. Crape myrtles bloom 
the longest. The magnolia is also worth 
having because it is an evergreen, and 
every yard needs some kind of ever- 
green tree—cedar, pine, or magnolia— 
to add color and beauty to it in winter. 

Tl, 

I wonder how many of our boys have 
had to pull fodder this fall? If you did, 
suppose you get your father to read the 
little comment on fodder-pulling in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. It doesn’t 
pay, and all of us ought to quit it, and 
cut down the corn instead. 

iv. 

Now one more thing wherein our boys 
and girls may cooperate with their par- 
ents. This week’s Progressive Farm- 
er has a good deal to say about 
paint, lights, and waterworks. Maybe 
your parents think they cannot afford to 
paint the house or put in waterworks. 
And maybe they cannot save enough 
out of one year’s crops to do this. 
Suppose, then, you ask them to set aside 
one acre for cotton, tobacco, or peanuts 
each year, save the money from it, put 
it in the bank, and use it for painting the 
house and putting in, waterworks, just as 
fast as they get enough first for one 
job and then for the other. If you boys 
and girls would promise to work just a 
little harder and cultivate an extra acre, 
you might soon have the _ beautiful 
painted house and the great convenience 
of running water in the home forever 
after. Why not try it? 

UNCLE P. F. 


One Boy’s Big Mistake 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HEN I was 14 years old, I thought 


I knew more than my father. I had 
just entered high school. I stayed at 
home in the spring and helped my father 
for a while, but after a few months 
of work, I left home because my father 
and I could not agree. The reason was 
this: I could not take advice. I was too 
hot-headed to be useful to my father, so 
he told me to leave home and, of course, 
I did. 

A boy friend and I went to a large 
city to get work. We got a hard labor- 
ing job after a week or two. We work- 
ed two weeks and were “fired” because 











of my hot-headed actions. We were out 


of money and could not get another job 
soon, so we started home afoot. We ar- 
rived at home after three days’ walking, 
We were very tired and homesick when 
we got there. 

As I reached home I realized two great 
things that every boy should realize in 
life. The greatest one was the realiza- 
tion of the value of having a home to 
go to. The second one was this: Always 
accept advice from your parents. 


Editorial Comment.—Thousands of 
boys have made the same mistake this 
boy made but have not “right-about- 
faced” in time to save themselves. I 
hope every Progressive Farmer boy will 
study this experience and try to make 
himself a happy, working chum and com- 
rade of his father. A father should be 
glad to hear his boy’s ideas, but a boy 
should realize that after hearing these 
ideas and considering them, the father’s 
judgment is naturally the one to follow, 


Girls, Why Not Attend a Short 
Course Like This Next Year 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WAS one of the many club girls and 

boys who attended the short course 
at the State Agricultural College. 

I won my way to the short course in 
the clothing contest, being awarded first 
prize in Dallas County, which paid my 
expenses to the short course. 

We were organized into three groups, 
each group having a chaperone. In the 
afternoons Miss Washington taught us 
how to make and score bread. Each 
evening from 4 to 6 we were free to go 
in bathing. Miss McCrary talked to us 
from 9 to 10 each morning on physical 
exercise and health. 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
mornings, from 10 to 11:30, we had 
sewing practice under Mrs. Barnes, such 
as work for buttonhole co test, making 
collars, using fancy stitches, and making 
organdy flowers. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, we visited the poultry farm and 
were taught to judge poultry for profit- 
able and unprofitable layers. 

We also visited the zoo, ice plant, tex- 
tile building, and laundry. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons until 3:30, we were taught how to 
cook and serve breakfast, and from 3:30 
to 4:30 Miss Reynolds taught us how to 
refinish old furniture. On Wednesday 
afternoon we turned Our things over 
to the clothing contest judges. 

Thursday night we presented the Home 
Beautiful pageant, in’ whicle I took the 
part of a club girl. On Friday evening 
was the buttonhole contest and also the 
poultry-judging contest. On Friday 
we attended the boys’ rodeo, and after- 
wards had a watermelon party. I then 
caught the 12:15 train for Dallas, plan- 
ning to go back again next year. 

EURA FYKE. 

Carrolton, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—I am going to ask 
every girl reader of this page to re-read 
Eura’s letter and think of the many 
things that she did while attending the 
short course. Are they not wonderful 
in their completeness and usefulness? 
Every girl should strive to earn a schol- 
arship to a short course, and it is not too 
soon now to begin preparations for a 
prize-winning record in 1922, 

A Girl Farmer at the Age of Nine 
| AM a little girl, nine years old, and 
have a cow the same age to a day. 
Mamma gave her to me. I have sold 
four of her calves for $130. I have two 
cows now. I am going to milk the ones 
I keep, and sell cream, when I get older. 
In 1918, I baught a $50 Liberty Bond 
and $55 worth of War Savings Stamps,! 
and loaned Daddy the rest. I have 
joined the poultry club this year. I am 
going to try to earn and save enough 
to pay my way through college. 
MILDRED GRISTE. 


Editor’s Note—Mildred has a level 
head, and a good business head, too. If 
she has purebred stock, she can easily 
make and save enough money to pay her 
way through college. I can see right 


now that the colleges of the South have 
just got to double their size before long 
to accommodate the young people who 
are making their college expense money 
by joining clubs. 
ply grand, 


This club work is sim- 
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Sweater | 
Both 
for “28 | 


The be snes are made of a 








seams 
and guaranteed not to rip. 
These trousers would ordin- 
pe yf ed a pa than aS 
xford gray stripe 
only. Sizes: 30 to 42 inches 
wajst measure. 





pun 
cotton yarn, woven in slip-over style, with round 
neck and sleeveless. Fits snugly to body. Khaki 
color only. Sizes: 34 to 46 chest measure. Remem- 
r, one sweater and one pair of trousers for $2.69. 
They will not be sold separately. 


Just send your name and ad- 
Delivery Free drese—no money. Be sure to 
give af sees ang color. A) the sweater and trousers 
red at you r by the postman, pay him 

$3.58 for ‘for them. We hove paid the delivery c 
aloe ee and if you don’t fine a all 
you expected, them a: we will c ‘ully 
refund our money —-) once. Order by 


Walter Field Co., Dept. L5039 Chicago 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


nee > Pay Cait ¥ other skins 
on, and make. them 

pm A. A men and women), ro 

rugs or gloves when so ordered, or we 

can make your hides into Oak Tann 

Bole pee red | 


fom fekine Shoe L 

un Metal, Mahogany Russet or iighter 

shade, Your will cost you less 

than to buy them and be worth more. 
Our ated catalog givesa + of 

information. It tells how to take 

and care for hides; how and when we 

pay the oo both ways; about our 






















dyet process on cow and horse 
hide, calf 2 and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 


taxidermy. 6 ete, tm he e 
Our Fashion Book, which heretofore 
has been a separate affair, has been in- 
corporated in and made a bert of our 
regular catalogue. it has Feshion 
neckwear and other fine fur ments ; also 

ing and repairing, together with prices and estimates. 
ee in catales. re name and address plain. 








an 
pa Rochester, mn. Ye “d 





@ pos 

tographi repro- 
actions of machine shop work, etc. in world’s large 
t and finest trade school. Let’s Go--Write Now! 








Save 550 to $300 


Allsizes 134 to 30 H.P. Kerosene- 
Gasoline Engines direct from 
factory to user at lowest 
factory prices. 90 days tfial. 
a Lifetime guarantee. Send 

for our free catalog 
and <A rices =: En- 
gines, Saws, Mills, e 


ED. T. BOHON a Inc. 
8 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES AGAIN REDUCED. We Pay 
the Freight and save you money. Direct 
from Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
BROS. Dept. 64 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
























Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, af #2,0% 

















Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 


Keeping Well in October 


HERE is too often a tendency to re- 
gard October as 4 month during 








which all health regulations may be re- 
laxed. 


The heat of summer having 
passed and the rig- 
ors of winter being 
in the future, why 
should one worry? 

may well be asked. 
It is true that Octo- 
ber, in our Southern 
states is usually one 
of the most health- 
ful months, and 





probably the most 
pleasant month of 
DR. WASHBURN the year. These 


conditions make it a 
very opportune time to repair the sani- 
tation of the home, school, and com- 
munity, and prepare for the coming of 
winter. Though flies are not numerous 
in winter, the latrines and water supplies 
should have attention because typhoid 
and other filth diseases may occur in 
winter as well as in summer. And the 
breeding places of flies and mosquitoes 
should not be neglected or many more 
of these pests will be able to go into win- 
ter quarters and be on hand next spring 
to open their campaign of disease 
spreading. 

As we mentioned last month, too much 
care can’t be taken to get the children 
ready for school. Everyone agrees that 
schools are of inestimable vahue, but 
few fully realize that the educational 
benefits a child receives depend alto- 
gether upon his ability to assimilate the 
lessons ‘he is taught and the experiences 
he gains from His school associations, 
and that this ability is dependent upon 
good health. It has been proved over 
and over that a sick child cannot make 
rapid progress at school or compete with 
well children. The child’s future is often 
involved and it is the duty of the parent 
to see that his children are not handi- 
capped by chronic preventable diseases 
or physical disabilities which prevent ed- 
ucational progress. 

October is also one of the very best 
months to be vaccinated against small- 
pox and typhoid fever. The cool weath- 
er keeps the vaccinations from being un- 
duly disagreeable, as they sometimes are 
in the hot weather of summer, and the 
arm is not burdened and irritated by the 
thick clothing worn in cold weather. 
And, it can’t be urged too often, every 
member-of the family should be vacci- 
nated. 


Our Question Box—Timely Farm 
Inquiries Answered 


‘I HAVE a field well set in broom 
sedge. I am told that it will hurt the 
land to plow.it in and that I should 
wait until frost and then burn it. Is 
this good advice?” It is a great waste 
of plant food to burn broom sedge. It 
contains 15.6 pounds of nitrogen to 
the ton and is excellent humus-mak- 
ing material. It contains 32.4 pounds 
of plant food to the ton while cow 
manure contains 23.4 pounds to the 
ton. Would you burn cow manure? 
* * * 


“I can buy oat or wheat straw at 
the same price per ton. Which is the 
best bedding?” One is about as good 
as the other for bedding, but oat 
straw makes the best manure. 
When nitrogen in fertilizers is worth 
25 cents, the plant foods in a ton 
of wheat straw are worth $5.24 
and in a ton of oat straw are 
worth $8.27. Three tons of oat 
straw are very nearly equal to five 
tons of wheat straw as a fertilizer. 
With wheat straw selling at $6 or $7 
per ton, oat straw should be worth 
about $10 per ton for bedding, assum- 
ing that the manure will be well 
taken care of. 

* * 

“Will the land get as much benefit 
from velvet bean vines cut off as from 
leaving the whole crop on the land?” 
Velvet bean vines are very rich in 
plant food, containing 50 pounds of 
nitrogen, 10 pounds of phosphorus, 
and 75 pounds of potash in a ton, and 
on the basis of a fertilizer analysis 
would remove % per cent phosphoric 
acid 2.5 per cent nitrogen and 3.8 per 
cent of potash from the*land as com-’ 
pared with leaving it in the land if 
plowed down. Either pasture - the 
field or feed, save the manure, and re- 
turn it to, the land. 
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No matter how you cure your 
meat, good results depend upon 
salt—and good salt means 
instantly dissolving salt that pen- 
etrates every fibre of the meat 
evenly. Remember salt is not 
salt until it dissolves and dis- 
solves completely. 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt ‘s 
——. ~ J —_ are of ot bere 
or granular ure 
—_ —ig Colonial a oof 
y texture. That 

is: why it dissolves instantly, pen- 
etrates every fibre of the meat 
evenly. Preserves the natural 
color and always gives a 
even flavor. 


Colsatel | is just pure salt without 
cheretere | it does not 

cake or ump as ordinary salta 
for very farm purpose 
eo, baking, butter mak- 
ing and table — Put up in 70 
Ib. bags of linenized material 
makes excellent toweling, 





SPECIAL 
FARMERS 


COL ALT 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY—AKRON, OHIO 
Chicago, Ill, Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga, 
FOR STOCK SALT—USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 











Back To The Pre-War Level’ 





No need to wait for lower prices. The new [LOOK I> 


WITTE scale is exactly in line with what f ‘as 

farm products, and just what you have boon ing for. 2 H-P( Ye )Now $39.95 

Tell me what size or style engine you want, and iiss ) Now 119. 90 
= )Now 249.00 


ill 
factory price for Immediate Shipment— 6 H-P( 
12 H-P ( Sz 
30 H-P (sion) Now 699.80 
ha the ad tage of bu: direct f. f 
Ai's big saving snd getting a standardised engine at tee JAM Other Sizes Lower. 


lowest cost. Write for gacue engine catalog and latest | © Prices f. o. b. 
quotations on all sizes.— H. WITTE, Pres., Coste fae £2: %: Fea, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 25! gokiant tre. MAMAS ned, Pa 











quote you lowest 


Cash orEasy Terms As You Wish 


WITTE Quality and Service {s assured by 90-Day Test 
and Life-Time Guarantee. No matter where you live 




































































































Vigi 
igilance 
HB Sean’ VALUE TO THE PUBLIC of the Bell System 


service is based on the reliability, promptness and 
accuracy of that service. - 


As quality of service depends upon the economic 
operation of all telephone activities, vigilance begins 


where work begins. Science and engineering skill enter 
into the selection of all raw materials; and into the adapt- 
ing and combinirig of these materials to the end that the 
finished product may be most efficient in operation and 
endurance, and produced at the least cost. 

A series of progressive tests are made at every step 
during the transformation of these materials into tele- 
phone plant and equipment’ And when all these com- 
plicated devices, with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately ‘constructed parts, are set in operation they are 
still subjected to continuous, exhaustive tests. 

As the best of materials and the most complete ma- 
chinery is of little value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to the character of 
service rendered in providing telephone communication 
for the public. 

Such constant vigilance in regard to every detail of 
telephone activity was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruction. And this same 
vigilance has had much to do with returning the tele- 
phone to the high standard of service it is now offering 
the public. 


/ 


“BELL System”? 
rT, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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The LAST WORD In 
SOY BEAN HARVESTERS 


Prices $135 regular. 


One man $170 f.o.b. 


Lightest draft harvester made. 
factory 


Harvest the beans from the row. 
Works in rows from 36 inches up. 
The 1921 Scott is warranted to 
save more ,beans and to pull 
easier than any other harvester 
made. 

















Write for Circulars 





Vis . aii eS ta 
a es 
Manufactured By 


THE SCOTT SALES CO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 



































THE AUTO-OILED etary + | al 


Ar Real Self-Oiling Windmill « 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always **"¥ 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. ¢ 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
Pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To se everlasting windmill satisfaction, ~_< the —- 


wens? AERMOTOR CO. & 
You Can Save $50.20 oo 


By ordering your buggy 
direct from us. Write for 












WALL BOARD 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 
Rowe the house warm in winter ang cool in 








ve yi ummer. $3.75 per 
—-" = oe 10 sheets to the Semaie, 
48 in. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 


Write for free samples and our new price list. 


J.C. HARDIN & CO. 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richomnd, Va. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 



























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


October Hints for Piedmont 


and Mountain Farmers 
By T. B. HUTCHESON 


I.—Seeding Wheat 


CTOBER is the month for seeding 

wheat in this Section. Numerous ex- 
periments show that the best date for 
seeding wheat is the usual date of the 
first killing frost. 
This means that, in 
the mountain sec- 
tion, wheat should be 
seeded between Oc- 
tober 1 and 15, and 
in the Piedmont sec- 
tion between Octo- 
ber 15 and Novem- 
ber 1. These dates 
are best because they 
are more likely to 
be free from Hes- 
sian fly than earlier 
dates, and they are early enough to in- 
sure good root development before se- 
vere weather sets in. Some recent ex- 
periments also indicate that wheat seed- 
ed very early has a tendency to be dam- 
aged more by rust than later seeded 
wheat. In exceptional seasons, wheat 
seeded in September and November give 
good crops, but all experinients show 
that wheat seeded as near the killing 
frost date as possible give best results 
when a period of several years is con- 
sidered. 

Only* varieties of wheat which have 
proved their ability to make good yields 
should be planted. Every year our farm- 
ers throw away money buying new va- 
rieties of which they know nothing ex- 
cept what is printed in an advertising 
circular. Kanred wheat, a variety de- 
veloped by the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion, gives us a good example of how 
farmers may be misled. This variefy is 
a hard winter wheat which has made 
wonderful yields where hard winter 
wheats grow successfully. It has, there- 
fore had very wide advertisement, and 
a number of farmers in the Carolinas 
and Virginia have seeded it. The tests 
carried on at the Virginia Experiment 
Station, at Blacksburg, show that this 
variety is one of the poorest for our 
section, because it is a hard winter wheat, 
and only the soft winter varieties are 
suited to our soil and climatic condi- 
tions. Thus it seems that, while a va- 
riety may make wonderful records else- 
where, it is not wise to seed it until we 
know what it will do in our section. 
Farmers cannot afford to conduct variety 
tests. This is the duty of the state ex- 
periment stations, and it is usually a 
good plan to ask the stations about any 
new variety before spending money for 
it. Some of the varieties which have 
given best results at the Virginia stations 
are Fulcaster, Stoner, Red Wonder, 
Leap’s Prolific, Fultz (Little Red), and 
Harvest King. The first three varieties 
are bearded and the others smooth. 





MR. HUTCHESON 


It is unwise to sow wheat on thin soils 
without fertilizers. Wheat, as a rule, 
gives small profits per acre, even under 
good treatment, and it is a waste of time 
and money to ’ produce the yields of 8 
to 12 bushels to the acre so common in 
our section. - Where good rotations are 
practiced and legumes are used in the 
rotation at least once in three years, 
acid phosphate is the best paying fertil- 
izer to use over most of this section. At 
Blacksburg, Virginia, the application of 
200 pounds of acid phosphate to the acre 
each year in a rotation of corn, wheat, 
and grass two year’s gave an average in- 
crease, Over a seven-year period, of six 
bushels to the acre. When a good ro- 
tation has not been followed, it is wise 
to use some ammonia in the fertilizer. 
A fertilizer carrying 2 per cent ammonia 
and 12 per cent phosphoric acid should 
give good results. On light, sandy soils, 
known to be deficient in potash, a fer- 


tilizer carrying 2 per cent 


per cent phosphoric acid, and 4 per cent 
potash should be used. The rate of ap 
plications of the above fertilizers should 
vary from 300 to 500 pounds to the acr: 


Il.—Get Ready for the Spring Pig 
Crop 


ELECT good, strong-boned, long- 

bodied brood sows and breed them 
this month so that the litters will come 
during the latter part of February. The 
gestation period of a sow is from 112 
to 120 days. Pigs born in February and 
given good care will be just the right 
age to utilize such spring grazing crops 
as crimson clover and vetch to the best 
advantage. March litters are recom- 
mended for the North and West, but 
they are a little late for the South. Do 
not use sires or dams that are not as 
good as the pigs you want to produce. 
There is little likelihood of the progeny 
being better than their parents, and we 
cannot afford to use anything but the best 
for breeding purposes. 

Sow some Abruzzi rye for winter pas- 
ture for the sows. This will insure 
better litters, and reduce feed, as well as 
guarantee milk flow when the little pigs 
need it most.. It would also be well to 
put aside some good legume hay for 
winter feed for sows. Alfalfa, soy bean, 
and red clover, fed in racks and kept 
before the sows all of the time, make a 
splendid supplement for corn and lower 
the cost of wintering. Prominent breed- 
ers claim that pigs from sows fed legume 
hay are larger and more vigorous at 
birth and that they grow off more rap- 
idly. 


II!.—Market the Fat Hogs 


OGS intended for market should be 

fattened and sold as soon as possible. 
Statistics show that the market usually 
falls off during the months of Novem- 
ber and Décember. Hogs fed about 1 
part of tankage to 10 parts of corn, usu- 
ally fatten more quickly and econom- 
ically than those fed corn alone. Prob- 
ably the best method of fattening hogs 
is by means of the self-feeder. Corn, 
tankage, and middlings are placed in 
these feeders and kept before the hogs 
all of the time. This method looks 
wasteful to the beginner, but the hogs 
eat all of the feed in the proportions 
they need them, and numerous experi- 
ments show that this is an economical 
method both from a labor standpoint 
and the amount of feed consumed. 


IV.—Cull the Hens 


OW is the time to weed out of the 


ammonia, 10 


flocks all thé fowls which do not 
show indications of ability to lay 
enough eggs to pay their board. Ask 


your county agent to show you how to 
cull. All commercial poultry men prac- 
tice culling, and all farm flocks should 
be culled. We will all sell or eat some 
hens during the winter, and there is con- 
siderable satisfaction in knowing we are 
not doing away with the best birds in the 
flock. In some cases, your county agent 
can take out a fourth of your flock with- 
out reducing the number of eggs you will 
get during the winter. 


V.—Dehorn Cattle 


'ATTLE to be fed in sheds and dry 

lots during the winter should be de- 
horned .before the weather gets cold. 
They do better when this work is done 
as soon as possible after fly time is past. 
One or two animals with horns may 
greatly reduce feeding profits by keeping 
the rest of the herd away from the feed 
racks to say nothing of the damage that 
may be done by goring. . 





every other letter we print. 


or address printed, it will not be done. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


FoR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject named below we will 
award a prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for 
Letters will not be returned unless requested. 


“Experiences With Bees.”—Mail letters by October 6. 
“Experiences With Swindlers.”—Mail letters by October 13. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer 50 cents for each short letter we print. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN ' 
“What a Woman Should Do to Keep Herself Attractive to Family and Friends.” 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 
Send correct name and address with every letter but if you do not wish your name 


Mail us photographs any time. 
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Saturday, October 1, 1921 


| SEED 
WHEAT 


For smiooth wheat, we recommend 
Leap’s Prolific or Red May. 





Bearded wheats make a harder 
flintier grain than the smooth va- 
rieties—are heavier—usually give 
better yields on low ground and 
rich soil. We recommend Stoner 
and Fulcaster, 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


Now. is the time to sow Wood’s 
Special Grass and Clover Mix- 
tures. It is a well established fact 
that a mixture of only two or three 
grasses and clover will produce 
less than by sowing a larger num- 
ber of varieties together. Wood's 
Grass and Clover Mixtures are 
made of many grasses. There are 
10 different mixtures—one to suit 
each type of soil. . 


Those for permanent pasture give 
a succession of green feed from 
spring till late winter. Those rec- 
ommended for hay ripen together. 
Write today for new Fall Catalog 
and Wood's Crop Special giving 
elatest prices on field seed. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 


SEEDSMEN 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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NURSERY STOCK! 











GRAPE VINES 
Fruit Trees, Berry Plants 
Rose Bushes, Shrubs 
and Vines 





DEPENDABLE STOCK 


UR New CATALOG 4s 

ready. Its Free! It shows 
only varieties that have been 
tested and tried throughout 
the South—no high-priced 
freaks or “novelties.” It con- 
tains some real information. 
Its Free! 





DROP US A CARD TODAY! 








CHASE NURSERY CO., 

















Box A CHASE, ALA. 
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To Introduce the CATARACT 
Circulating Water Pump for 
Ford cars and trucks. 


Positively, prevents overheating, 
freezing and 90% of all Ford en- 
gine troubles, Makes used Fords 
run like new—keeps new Fords 
new. Doubles power, flexibility 
and life of any Ford car or truck. 
Ford owners buy eagerly. They 
are anxious to get one of these 
wonderful pumps. Sold on FREE 
trial money back guarantee, 


FREE Cataract Pump for Your Ford 


Cataract agents make from $75 to 
$150 a week. Allyou have todois to 
puta CATARACT on YOUR Ford 
and accept big, profitable busi- 
ness day after day. No limit to the 
money that you can make, Write 
for illustrated literature and 
AGENTS proposition —TODAY, 
Cataract Manuf: 

179-24 Fifth St. ent So 


Water 
Pump 


Concerning Cotton Grading in South 
Carolina 


ON three official cotton graders 
ander supervision of thé Exten- 
sion Service of Clemson College and 
the United States Bureau of Markets 
are being maintained in South Caro- 
lina this season, these being E. B. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Aiken; A. Bramlett, Edge- 
field: and J. E. Moore,\ Greenville. 
These graders are supported by local 
funds with only a nominal salary 
from the Bureau of Markets to give 


them official status as government 
graders. They are required to grade 
according to government standards 


ail cotton brought to them by farm- 
ers for grading. Farmers not within 
reach of any of these graders may 
send samples by mail for grading. A 
small charge is made per bale for the 
service 

During the 1920-21 cotton season, 20 
counties or communities isi the state 
provided funds for the appointment of 
these official graders under -supervis- 
ion of the Extension Service and the 
Bureau of Markets, but owing to the 
financial depression now existing, all 
but three, as indicated above, failed 
to make provision to retain their 
graders. 

The state warehouse commissioner, 
J. C. Rivers, Columbia, S. C., appoints 
and maintains under the revised ware- 
house act one grader in each of 12 
districts, their duties being to grade 
only cotton that is to be put into 
warehouses licensed under the state 
warehouse commission. Therefore 
farmers who sell their cotton without 
warehousing it in the state system 
cannot secure the services of these 
graders. 

The 12 graders for the warehouse 
system are as follows: 

First district: Robert Long, Easley; 
for Pickens, Oconee, Anderson, and 
Greenville Counties. 

Second district: W. J. Anderson, 
Spartanburg; for Spartanburg, Chero- 
kee, and Union Counties. 

Third district: J. A. Long, Green- 
wood; for Laurens, McCormick, Ab- 
beville, and Greehwood Counties. 

Fourth district: S. H. Nicholson, 
Edgefield; for Edgefield, Saluda, and 
Aiken Counties. 

Fifth district: R. J. Honeycutt, Col- 
umbia; for Newberry, Lexington, and 
Richland Counties. 

Sixth district: Harry Miller, Fair- 
fax; for Barnwell, Bamberg, Colleton, 
and Jasper Counties. 

Seventh district? C. P. Floyd, Or- 
angeburg; for Orangeburg, Calhoun, 
and Dorchester Counties. 

Eighth district: D. N. Smith, Ches- 
ter; for York, Chester, and Fairfield 
Counties. 

Ninth district: E. W. Young, 
Cheraw; for Chesterfield, Marlboro, 
and Darlington Counties. 

Tenth district: Bruce Wannamaker, 
Camden; for Lancaster, Kershaw, and 
Lee Counties. 

Eleventh district: James C. Wil- 
liams, Marion; for Dillon, Marion, 
Henry, and Florence Counties. 

Twefth district: John S. Harley, 
Manning; for Sumter, Clarendon, 
Williamsburg, Georgetown, and 
Berkeley Counties, 

A. B. BRYAN. 


Clemson College, S. C. 


Judging Poultry by the Score Card 


or by Comparison 


posed to the “comparison” method 
of judging poultry at fairs and poultry 
shows. By this method, the Standard 
and its requirements are practically nulli- 
fied and the placing of any bird depends 
upon, first, the judge’s idea of what con- 
stitutes a good fowl, and second, upon 
his memory—that is, his ability to retain 
a clear impression of other birds which 
he has examined or that are competitors 
of the last bird “sized up.’ Competing 
birds at a show may be in pens so far 
apart that no real comparison is possible. 
We note with pleasure that some of the 
oldest and most experienced breeders are 
coming back to the score card and at the 
last meeting of the A. P. A. at Seattle, 
a move was made toward a more general 
use of the score card. 

F; J. ROTHPLETZ. 


Swat the rooster after the breeding sea- 
son. He is worth more in a pot pie than in 
the flock. 





HE writer has ever been strongly op- | 
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with 





Nitroglycerin-Dynamite 
Straight — Clean- Cut — Economical 


RAIN your land! Make the swamps and 

Wwet-spots on your property produce crops 

— water often covers the richest portion of 
your land. 

Ditching with Du Pont Dynamite is the mod- 
ern way, for it is efficient, simple, economical 
and does away almost entirely with hand labor. 

If your project warrants, we will send an 
expert to demonstrate, 

Your dealer will supply you with Du Pont 
Explosives and Blasting Accessories. 

The Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives tells 
yeu how to use dynamite for stump and boul- 
der blasting, ditching, tree-planting and other 
farm work. Write for a’ copy TO-DAY. 
It’s free, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Building 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, RED AND SAPLING CLOVER, 
VETCH, TIMOTHY, ALFALFA, GRASSES, SEED GRAINS. 


If your dealer does not handle “ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds, send us 
his name and address. 

















Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 

Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 

8 Sq. 

Per Roll (*953,") $1.25 
2-Ply $1.95 + 3-Ply $2.38 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths, One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Willnotstick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 


Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, WA. - 


‘BATTERIES 


for Farm Light Plants 





Do you need a new set of Blass 
jar storage batteries for your 
Delco, Lalley, Alamo, Fairbanks- 
Morse, or other farm light plant? 
If so, write us for prices. We can 
save you money. We will take 
your old batteries in on a new set. 


Write for Literature, Prices 
and tell us what kind of 
plant you own. 








YOUR PRODUCE 


WE HANDLE EVERY 
THING THAT GROWS 
ON THE FARM 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO 


1317 E. CARY ST., | RICHMOND, VA. 


THE MOTOR COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM GREENSBORO 
DURHAM HIGH POINT 
ROCKY MOUNT 
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LEARN AUCTIONEERING 











and Livestock Pedigrees and make Big Money. Write 
today for catalog of the Original and World's Greatest 
School. Term opens December 5th 


SAVE HALF 


h. 
Sgid_us your fresh EGGS (any quantity) and JONES NAT’L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CHICKENS at market prices ana ge* your GRO- 50-N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, It. 
CERIES WHOLESALE. ‘‘Our Leader’ package CAREY M. JONES, President. 


by prepaid parcel post, contains § pounds Best Rio 
Coffee (ground), 5 pounds Best--Pure Coco, 3 
pounds . Orange Pekae Tea, and: 1 pound. Black. 
Ground Pepper, al) for $3.60. Quality guaranteed. 
SVe.are vrompt and fair: , Try, ,us. Ask for big 
Wholessle list. J. be BOCK & CO. 

1920 Highland Ave., 





New Feather Beds $8.75 and Up 
Bors Menthe Fre S coceything cold cnreheney back quarashan- 
"Norfolk Va Get our new catalog of bargains before you buy. Write today. 

4 Southern Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 20, Greensboro, N.C. 

















Each ‘tnitial, Number or 





Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, 


Cash With Order) 
Amount Counts as a Word 











Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 
issue in The Progressive Farmer ae ihe 
BERKSHIRES 
ferkshires—Big Type James W. Graves, American 





National Bank, Richmond, Va. 





zistered Big Type Berkshire ‘ire Pigs—Both sexes. 


W. K. Barden, Chula, Va 


——PUROC-JERSEYS 
p River Duroc Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 


Young 5)-Ib. Males—Best breeding; $10, pa- 
pers included. Farm, Ramseur, N. 














a Dex 





Duroc 
Fairview 


























Registered Durocs—Gilts, $25; pigs, $10. Orion 
Cherry King, Defender breeding. Montrose Farm, 
Cartersville, 

ESSEX 

Registered Essex Giie—8 months old, $16. J. C. 
Gatling, Hartsville, 8. 

Extra Fine, Regis tered Essex Pigs, Gilts, Service 


Boars—$12,50 up. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, | 
HAMPSHIRES 


particulars. 








Hampshires- >< rite . for Ioka Farm, 


Battleboro, N. 


One aay compere Boar—2 ye years rs old, d, $60. 
A. M. Williams, Roper, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Rpetes Poland-China Pigs—Write for 
ae prices. J. Van Pelt, Alexandria, Va. 


tuy Some aod Registered Poland-C hinas from 
Me Mahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 


Am Offering Extreme as Type Poland: China Pigs— 
Timm’s Model, the 1,000-I. marvel, at $20, 3 
months old. Order from this advertisement. Satis- 
Roten guaranteed. E. QO. Hunter, Winston-Salem, 
N. C€., Route 7. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Ibe sure and see our Exhibit of Angus cattle at the 
following fairs: Roanoke and Richmond, Va. Raleigh, 
N. €, Columbia, 8. C., Jacksonville, Fla. We have 
some of the good ones in our herd. Sanford and Rich, 
Mocksville, N. 


























HEREFORDS 


Hereford Auction Sale—At Fair Grounds; Greensboro, 

. €., October 14, 1921 (last day of fair). Carlo 
of high-class bulls, cows, calves and yearlings. Backed 
by good breeding, and a liberal guaranteed with each 

















For Sale—Purebred Brown Leghorn April C ockerels 
$2_ each, Greevhall Poultry Farm, Hertford, N. 

~ Cc. White Leghorn Cocke srels—Choice, select, 5 
hatched, range reared, Hundreds to select from. Also 
pullets. ‘rite your wants. Request free catalog 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, Cc. ‘ae 

ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpingtons—400 for sale e. Write *, Dbrices S and 
show records. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 

Cook’s Strain S. C, Buff Orpingtons—Young and old 
stock for que sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, 

Win First Prize at Your County Fair—With my 


Champion White Orpingtons. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Stock for sale. 











Fishel Strain White Rocks— Uwharrie 

















Farm, Ashboro, N. 

I am 12 years old, never walked. Have some pure- 
bred Barred Rock cockerels for $2 each. Garlin 
Powell, Reidsville, N. C 

WYANDOTTES 

For Sale- —Several Extra Fine Partridge Wyandotte 
Cockerels—F rom winning stock A, Courtney, Jr., 
Hickory, N. C. 

TURKEYS 
Purebred Giant Bronze Turkeys—Young stock for 


breeding purposes. Springside Farm, Newberry, 8. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Baby Chicks—Breeding Stock—Reduced prices. Pure- 
bred Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 


Best laying strains. Postpaid. Catalog. Missouri 
“Poultry Farm, Columbia, Misouri. 











Cabbage, Collard, by to, Beets, Lettuce, Onion— 
Postpaid, 500, $1.40; 1,000, $2, Southern Plant Spe- 
cialist, Madison, Florida. 

Plants, Postpaid—Cabbage, Onion—300, 90c; 500, 


$1.25; 1,000, $2; 
postpaid, 100, $1; 500, 
Oakdale Farm, 


Best Quality Seeds—Give largest returns. 
from the Humphrey-Coker Seed Company, 
Cc Ask for price list on pedigreed oats, 
Abruzzi’ rye, crimson clover, hairy vetch, 


Bulbs and Plants, Postpaid—Pansy plants, $1.22 
per 100; strong, transplanted, exifibition plauts, 3c 
each, Giant exhibition hyacinths, all colors, 15c each; 
$1.50 per dozen; sma#er sized, $1 per dozen. Roman 
hyacinths, white, $1 per dozen. Giant Grandiflora Nar- 
cissus, white and yellow, $1 per dozen; 10c each. Jon- 
quils and Daffodils, all fine varicti T5e to $1.50 per 
dozen. Tulips, Darwin and early single and double, 
75c per dozen. Freesias, 80c per dozen. Easter Lilies, 
50c, 75c and $1 each according to size bulb. Calla 
Lilies, 50c¢ and T75c each Chinese Sacred Lily, 25¢ 
each (double bulbs. Madonna or St. Joseph’s Lily 
(mammoth bulbs), 35¢ each. Sermuda Buttercup Ox- 


expressed, $1.50 
$3.75; 
Birmifigham, Ala 


1,000. ' Strawberry, 
Everbearing, $2 100. 


them 
Hartsville, 
pedigreed 
alfalfa, rape. 


Get 








alis, 35c per do en, Crocus, 35¢ per dozen. Enough 
Sweet Pea seed for a 25-foot row of Spencer and 
Grandiflora varieties, 50c. Snapdragon seeds, all col- 
ors, 20c per package. Pansy seeds, all fine colors, 
mixed, 35¢c per ps ze, with personal directions for 
planting. Iris and Peony bulbs, prices on request, 


Cyclamens in bud, 75¢ to $5. Ferns, Begonias, Palms, 
cut flowers, designs, and fine wedding work. When 
you need anything in flowers, whether potted or cut, 
shrubs, rose plants, or trees, call on us. Hollywood 
Greenhouses, McColl, S. C., Mrs. J. Alex Stanton. 


FRUIT TREES 


Fruit Trees—All kinds. 
dale Farm, 


sirmingham, | 
Trustworthy Fruit “Tre es and J Plants—For home and 
commercial orchards. Catalog free, State approximate 
quantity wanted. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hutt Ave., 
Hickory, N. C. 


Fruit Trees—Reduced Prices—Direct to planters. No 
agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
nuts, pecans, mulberries, berries, ornamental trees, 
vines, and shrubs. Free 48-page catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 








Write for price list. Oak- 











SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Persistent Advertising Brings Better Results—Don't 
miss an issue in The Progressive Farmer. 


BULBS 











FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar-, 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
sfactory refer- 




















3ulbs—Direct from Holland, Red, White, Blue, and our paper unless he shows us sati 
Pin Giant Bebibition By acinths $1.28 dozen; Paper ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 
white Narcissus 34 cents dozen; La. “Innocence Christ- 
mas White Blooming Hyacinths, dozen $1.08; Darwin 
Tulips, dozen 42 cents; Tulips, mixed colors 42 cents NORTH CAROLINA 
dozen; Emperor or Empress Jonquils, double nose, 
dozen 52 cents. Postage paid to your door. Make your Beautiful Farm—Just outside city. Free Graded 
winter hours cheerful with flowers, Durham Seed School, Female College, Bargain. Robert Croom, Max- 
House, Durham, N. C ton, N. C. 
Some Good Small Farms—Located sin Randolph 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS Guan, an back: an, “eat Gate SRG Gk 
Cabbage plants—Fall heading immediate shipment. church. Prices reasonable. J, A. Lamb, Randleman, 














Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Good breeding. For 





corn, wheat, oats, rye, a hay tedder, or side delivery 
hay rake. Broad-Acre Farm, Blackstone, | Va. 
JERSEYS 





Registered Jerseys—Bulls, Bull Calves, Bred Heif- 
ers—Best breeding; good producers. W. G. Houston, 
Fairfield, Va. 





RED POLLS 


ull, _years old 100 dollars. 





~R istered Red Poll “Bull, 2 
L 1 L. Draughn, Whitakers, N. C. 

~Wanted—A Full-blooded Red Polled Bull—From 8 
to 5 years old. Must be registered and pedigree fur- 
nished; also showing strongly points of the beef type 
of Voll. Edwin Trimble, Gadsden, S. C 


ee SHORTHORNS 


You Need a Shorthorn Bull—To improve your herd. 























We have several good ones for sale cheap. Meadow 
View Farm, Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. C. 

sn GOATS 

Milk and Angoras. Woodburn, C Clifton . Station, Va. 
ee SHEEP 





20 Purebred Hampshire Ram Lambs—Average 100 
s., $20 each. Clarewin Sheepfolds, Crozet, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Devon Cattle and Southdown 
Fine ly bred; for sale. H. C. Hargrove, Canton, 


Ww ant Good Hogs—We’ve got ’em. 
anything in Poland-Chinas, Duroc-Jerseys, or 
shires. Good individuals, Best blood lines. _Every- 
thing guaranteed and sold on money-back plan. Orange- 
burg Purebred Hog Association, L. S. Wolfe, Secre- 
tary, Orangeburg, 8S. C. 


For Sale+-My Herd of 6 Handsome Holstein Cows— 
Tuberculin tested. Also registered uroc-Jersey herd 
boar, Forest Superior Defender, 2% years old. Also 
registered Duroc-Jersey sow, Maystield Lady Belle, 6 
os old. Hunsdon henaees American National Bank 
3lie., Richmond, Va. 


PET STOCK 


The Progressive Farmer oe Better Results From 
Persistent Advertising—Try i 








Sheep— 
N. C. 
Can furnish you 
Hamp- 




















DOGS 
Wanted— ono Setter or ioiner Dog—State age 
and price. C. O. Berry, Greer, S 








First $12 Takes Good | Rabbit H I and tan, 
male, 26 months old; trees squirrels, Wm. Lowe, 
Sophia, N. C. 
Pair Birdsong Hounds—18 months, 
$30. Suetenion guaranteed. Frank T. 
onroe, 
ary “‘Real’’ Bird Dog—Pointer or Setter— 
Thoroughly broken, fast hunter, good retriever. Give 
» color, full description and lowest cash price, first 
letter. ddress, Lock Box 122, Durham, N. C. 


FERRETS 


Ferrets for hunting and killing rats. Instruction book 
; ~ il Baie list free. Levi Farnsworth, New London, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS — 


If You Want Eggs in Winter, Raise Anconas—Shep- 
pease strain a specialty. For sale, pullets, cockerels, 
th combs. F. L. Hudson, Greenville, N. C. 


BRAHMAS 
Light Brahmas—$2 and $3. Barred Rock cockerels, 
from winners, $5. Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, 
North Carolina. , 
50 Light Brahma Cockerels—Early hatched, $2 


each, 
30 other breeds. Nevin Poultry Farm, Charlotte, N. 
C., Route No. 7. - 





partly trained, 
Richardson, 





























animal, For catalog, address, R. L. Austin, Laurel Five hundred $1.; thousand $1.50; postpaid. Spring- 

Springs, N. C. Col. Gartin, Auctioneer. dale Farm, Monroe, N. C bi 

: Fall Cabbage Plante—w akefields, Flat Dutch, Suc- 
HOLSTEINS cession, now ready. Satisfaction or money back. 

Registered Bull Calves—Richly bred. Handsome Postpaid, 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 
individuals. $50. Montrose Farm, Cartersville, Va. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. Las 

df For Sale—One 4- ~year- old Holstein sa? Cabbage and Collard Plants—Best varieties, by par- 
and of the choicest broods ing. Price $125. RB. G. cel post, $1.75 per 1,000; by express, 500, $1; 1,000 to 

“ Taylor, Laurel Springs, N. ¢ 5,000, $1.50; 5,000 to 10,000, $1.40; 10,000 and over, 


Cash with order. Safe delivery guar- 


$1.30 per 1,000. 
Raleigh Plant Co., 


anteed on parcel post shipments. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





CLOVER 


North Carolina. 


44 Acres Good Tobacco, Grain and Grass Land—1%4 
miles from court house in Asheboro, N. C., on good 
road; about % cleared; good 4-room house, large barn. 
Price $4,750. H. D. Scarboro, Asheboro, N. ¢. 


235 Acres—Greene County. An ex- 
Others in many of the best coun- 
Also some real bargains near Black- 
R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 

















Farms for Sale— 
cellent proposition, 
ties. of the state. 
stone, Va. ell me your wants, 
North Carolina. 





VIRGINIA 





= you tor, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Does It 


Pay to “to Advertise ?—There “are ‘many | moun - 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral iver 














tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
at llome or School tookkeeping, Sh« nd, 
slit Position guaranteed Edwards College, 

N. { 





W anted— Young men to learn the barber trade. Best 
college in the south. Write Charlotte Barber College, 
11 8. Chureh St. Charlotte, N. C. 








Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Trains 
In planning your 
institution. 


Cecil’s Business College, 
and starts you in business. 


career, investigate this well-known 














Louokkeeping, Ss! thand, Typewriting and Penman- 
ship Thoroughly Taught—And graduates assisted to 
positions free. Home study courses also given. Send 
for catalog. King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C., 
and Charlotte, N, ¢ 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


wenn APRARAAAAAARAI AAAS 
Wanted—Position as Manager—W here oi 





Farm 

boar: iin home. W. G, Tarpley, Windell, N. C., Rt. 

Wanted—Good Woman—To do - light household du- 
ties—Pay é* week. Mrs. Luna Davis, Box 288, Hills- 
boro, N 

Wanted—A White Man and His Wife—To care for a 
small truck farm. Everything career: -dwelling 
house, land, mule, be glad to 


cows, fertilizer. Wil 
3. H 


Heyward, Rion, 8. C. 


Wanted—Thoroughly Competent and High-class Man- 
ager for Dairy Farm Located in Piedmont Virginia. 
Modern equipment for 100 cows, all registered stock. 
Must be not only thoroughly up-to-date farmer but 
must understand every detail ¥. the dairy end of the 
business. Address Pr. & 817, Richmond, Va. 


NETS 


Cigar Factory Wants Salesmen—Full time or side 
line. Previous experience unnecessary, as we give 
gomplete instructions. J. H. Hargrave & Co., Chat- 
jam. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Seil Mendets, @ 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package tree. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Wanted—Men to Represent Us—(See other classified 
ad in this paper.) Whole or spare time. Clover, 
vetch, alfalfa _~ be inoculated to grow successfut. 
Take orders for NitrA-Germ. You have nothing to do 

with shipping or collecting. Earn a few 
en extra during the next 30 days. Write for par- 
$e ulars, a ~“enmes Sales-Manager, NitrA-Germ, Inc., 


| MACHINERY 


open correspondence. 


























Tign- 











For or eae Auger. Harvey Cox, 
seur, ‘., Route 1 

For Sale — 5- 0Avery Tractor — Magneto equipped, 
Model B, good o: “na. ; Drice $300.- Halifax Farm, Inc., 


Scotland Neck, 


For Sale—Brand_ 





“new Cement Brick Machine. A 





Bargain. Write oe. for price, and description, A. C, 
Holland, Falcon, N 
For Sale—Ottawa_ ia Tree, and Branch Sawe 


much, First qu for $170 gets it. 
Burlington, N. 


wet been used 
T. Barnett, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


First Cutting Cone h wheat straw for sale. N, 
A. Kimrey, Mebane, Ne 

















Farms—aAll sizes, , by owner, Box 9, _Emporia, Va 





Hubam Clover Seed for Sale. J. Tom White, Dub- 


lin, _Georgia. 
~~ Clovers | for “Every Farm ; and | Purpose—Circular free. 





Lambert, Darlington, Ala 
Bur Clover—Thoroughly inoculated, screened once; 
no noxious weeds or grasses; 8c No order for less 


than 50 ibs. Valuable printed instructions. Robt. 8 


Link, Abbeville, 8. C. ef 
$2 per pound, orders over 10 pounds; 
0. Don’t risk disappointment or 





Hubam Clover- 
smaller orders, 





loss. Be sure of “the purest, highest grade, pedigreed 
seed produced; guaranteed genuine and of uniform 
type, by ordering now from Alabama Hubam Clover 


Box 61 E, Newbern, Ala. 


OATS 


Pedigreed Fulghum Seed Oats—70c per bushel; cash 
with order. Samples mailed, Ralph Griffin, Douglas, 
Georgia. 


~Fulghum Oats—70e bushel, § 
limited. Subject market change. H. C. 
fel eld, N. €. 


beans Winter Turf Oats—Free of wild onions ; "850 
bushel, sack lots; less quantities, 95c bushel. Hudmon 
Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Heavy Seed Oats—Spelndid quality, 
85c per bu.; Appler, 95c; Fulghum, 95c; 
$1.10. Buxton White, Elizabeth City, 


For Sale—Two to three thousand bushels ; Fulgham 
Seed Oats. Samoles sent on request. Brock god Scott 
Produce Co., Box 184, Elizabeth City, N. 


na COTTON 


Gower’s North Carolina Long Btaple Cotton Seed 
for 1922 planting; now ready. Price $5 per bushel. 
R. H. Gower, Clayton, N. C. 

Big Boll Rowden, Wannamaker’s Clevelani, 
75c per bushel. Improved Trice, $1 In new burlap 
bags. No boll weevils here. H. A. Crowe & Company, 
Bells, Tenn. 


Association, 











sacked ; samples. ~ Supply 
Jones, Fair- 








mixed Appler, 
Winter Turf, 

















Kings— 





PECANS 


Pecan Trees Pay Big Dividends—Write for prices on 
selected, vigorous, heavy-bearing- stock. Florida Nur- 
series, Monticello, Fla. 


Extra Choice Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers. Largest pecan nur- 
sery in the world, Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumberton, Miss. 








“Improved Farm 
cheap. Address ‘‘Farmer, 
Two Farms, 100, 118 Acres 
Owner, Box 106, 





Pure water, modern improvements, 
Lunenburg, ys 

















3argain, Ex- 
Va., 


Blackstone, 


For Sale 
tra well located. 
Route 2 








For Sale—140 Acres Good land and ideally 


~ Farm S: 
Price $65. per acre, Terms, W. F. Gay, Rt. 3, 


located, 








3ox 113, Peter sburg, ‘Va. 

For Sale—Well establi shed Dairy, fully equipped, 
fine cows, farming implements, good markets, rent 
farm. Lock Box | 62, Blac kstone, ra, 











~F arm For Sale— A sms all farm in Nanse mond Cc ounty, 
four miles from Suffolk, on Boulevard; good soil; 
natural drainage; good six room house; che ap to quick 








buyer Write for particulars, C, E, Morrisette, 303 
Law Bldg., Norfolk Va 
Virginia Farms For Sale—We have at least two 
hundred splendid farms to offer, adapted to raising 
the following crops; corn, wheag, light and dark to- 
bacco, peanuts, trucking, ete: These farms are lo- 
cated on good roads, near church and school. Can 
give splendid prices and good terms on same. Reference 
National Bank. E. B, oore *& Co., 201 






Vv 
Mex Petersburg, V irginia. ginia. 


OTHER STATES | 


entes To Buy an Improved Southern Farm—For 
cas oO. Rr. _Turner, , Powel TS, Mich 


anics Building, 














Two Improved Miss. Farms s Cheap with Terms if sold 
at — Full Particulars free. A. Smith Rt, 1 Rich- 
tan, Miss 





Two 50-Acre Adjoining Farms—18 m niles from W Ww ash- 
fngton, 1 mile from railroad. Owner, 60 Rhode Island, 
N. W., District Columbia. 


100 Acres for $1,500—Well located; 50 acres fertile 
tillage; 6-room house; several oranges and pecans; 50 
acres good timber; worth $3,000. Hampton Farms 
tells all about this and many others; copy free. . B. 
Houser & Son, Hamptgn, Fla. 


300 ‘Acres Land—S8s0 cleared, 70 stumped, 7 70 more 
fenced ready to clear; 2 settlements with outbuildings; 
church adjoining; school 1 mile; railroad station 1 
mile; good markets at Brooklet and Statesboro, 6 and 
12 miles respectively; public road runs through prop- 
erty; land in high state cultivation; suitable for and 
raised this year melons, cotton, corn, peanuts, and all 
necessary feeds, Very attractive terms. Price $6,250. 
8S. D. Groover, Statesboro, Ga. 

















Pecan Trees from Lockhart are heavy bearing stock. 
Our improved system of digging, packing, and full 
plenting directions help your success. Write for cata- 
og. Harlan Farms Nurserg, Lockhart, Ala. 


RYE 
Rye—Abruzzi—Earliest and most productive. 
M. Rogers, Proffit, Va 
Write us for delivered price of Seed Rye. 
Savage, Greenville, N. C. 
Abruzzi _Rye—At $2.2 
Ridge Farm, Climax, 


Rosen Rye—$1.70 bushel; Southern or Tall Growing, 
$1.75 bushel; pedigreed Abruzzi, $3.25 bushel; sack 
lots; less quantities, 10¢ bushel higher. Hudmon Seed 








James 





Hall & 





4 ys while it lasts. Nubbin 





80-Acre Farm; 100 Orange Trees, Tools and Crops— 
Only $700. Savings invested here mean pleasant home 
and secure future; in prosperous, healthful section, 
close beautiful lake; convenient live railroad town; 
dark loamy tillage; woodland with lots pine; 100-tree 
orange grove; oak shaded house, with excellent view; 
to sell at once, all $700. Details page 58, our big 
new illustrated catalog; just out; copy free. Stro 
| Ane Agency, 1210 G E Graham’ Bldg., po ng 

orida. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy ‘already is partly oc 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
Proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 








Co., Nashville, Tenn. raise —_- "en. sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
x 4 Ro Low prices for untilled 
STRAWBERRIES lands and * terms. Move in early d take 





Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—100, $1; 
500, $4; 1,000, $7.50, prepaid. L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, 
Tennessee. 





WHEAT 


Recleaned Seed Wheat for Sale—The following va- 
rieties: Smooth Head, Leap’s Prolific, and Little Red, 
Bearded, Stone or Miracle ,and Fulcaster, $1.75 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Blackstone, Va. Farmers’ Wafehouse 
Co, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 


Limited Number Bushels Leap’s Prolific Seed Wheat 
and sacked in two (2) bushel, second- 

















CORNISH 
Cornish Indian Game, Cockerels + each; Hens $2, 
. FB. M. Crayton, Biltmore, N. » 
LEGHORNS 





Four to Five months old White Leghorn Cotods 
$1.75 each. Mrs. Don McLeod. Rowland, N. 


hand, seamless sacks, at $2.25 per bushel, f.o.b. Haw 
River, N. C, E. Stratford, Box 178, Haw River, 
North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS: SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Prompt shipment on Winter Turf Oats and Winter 
Rye, Wilson-Drummond Biddle Corp., Norfolk, 








Va. 


an 
a Dick. Write Today for free illustrated folder. 
C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Blidg., Blythe, Texas. 


The State Land Settlement Board of California has 
a number of desirable irrigated farms of 20 and 40 
acres in San Joaquin Valley for sale to bona fide 
homeseekers on 36% years’ time. Money advanced 
for improvements and dairy stock. Complete irriga- 
tion system, Pri r acre varies according to loca- 
tion. Five per cent of purchase price payable when 
deal is made; remainder in semi-annual installments 
extending over period of 36% years, with 5 per cent 
interest annually. Your opportunity to acquire a farm 
in winterless California. All deciduous fruits profit- 
ably grown; alfalfa is a paying crop. Ideal condi- 
tion for stock and poultry. Good schools and unsur- 
passed roads. Fruit Ganoclations market your crops, 
relieving you of marketing problems. You can farm 
all year in California. Go this fall and see for your- 
self. State Board’s booklet, also Santa Fe illustrated 
folder Uescribing San Joaquin Valley, mailed free on 
request. C. L, Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 909 Railway Exchange, Chicago, . 





materials, _Infor- 
N. Gilley, Carlton, 


Tanning Simplifiec i—Tools and 
mation free. Agents wanted. R. 
Texas. 





money. Make 
Lox 406-E, 


worth 


~Protecto Treads—Old tires 
j Company, 


, Sell others. Protecto Tire 








Mo. 
We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere i in 
the world. No charges =e collected. May’s Col- 
lection Ag gency, Somerset, K 





For Sale—No. 1 Brit = Columbia Red Cedar Shin- 











gles—All heart and cle 6.50 per 1,000, in any 
quantity. L. 8. Olive Apex, N Cc. 

Cyr ress $8 Shingles— Long leaf ~ yellow pine > shingles, 
ear lots. Fulghum, Appler, Rust-proof seed oats. 


Dan Shipp, 
I have on hand a limited supply of Paradichloroben- 


3est prices. Finleyson, Ga. 








gene which I will sell at 42 cents per pound, parcel 
post prepaid, I. M. Perry, » Spring Hope, N. C., Rt. § 
Avocados—12 Ibs. Postpaid 4th. zone $2.; beyond. 


ranteed. Mrs. Kosel’s Preserved 
Kosel, Grower, Red- 


2.50. Satisfaction Gu 
Tropical Fruit Products, Geo W. 
land, Florida. 


If It If Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. E. Latham, Vice-President, Greensboro 
Ww: arehouse & Storage Company, Greensboro, Cc. 


~NitrA-Germ Seed Inoculation for Clovers, Vetch and 
Alfalfa—You can grow these crops with NitrA-Germ, 
the only product on the market which produces 95% 
results in the field. NitrA-Germ is not a jelly or 
liquid (10 years ago we had experience with jelly and 
liquid cultures, they are all right in bottles, but don’t 
do the work in the field consistently). NitrA-Germ is 
in soil form, put up in single acre units only, mixed 
with the seed, easy to use. NitrA- Germs are bred to 
meet field conditions. Ten years’ use of NitrA-Germ 
by thousands of farmers has eenienet its value; 
recommended by state colleges. Use NitrA-Germ once 
and become convinced that you can grow clover, vetch, 














alfalfa. Ask for free booklets, how to grow crops. 
NitrA-Germ costs delivered, for one acre, $2; for five 
acres, $9; for twenty acres, $33; for fifty acres, $75; 


$135. Place your order today: we 
you want it. NitrA-Germ, Inc., 


for hundred acres, 
will ship when 
Savannah, Ga, 


KODAK FINISHING 

ail Us 20c With Any Size Film for Development 
pe *6 Velvet Prints—Or send 6 negatives, any size, 
and 20c for 6 prints. Or send 40c for one 8x10 mounted 
@nlargement. Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo 

Finishing Co., 319 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 

HONEY 
Choice _ Honey—Guaranteed pure and delicious, 12 
by mail postpaid. The Stover Apiaries, 
PRINTING 


250 Printed Envelopes 4 a 3 500, $1.60, tpaid. 
Womble Press, Bearcreek, . eee 


100 Envelopes, 200 Fans San In blue ink, oy 
bond paper, for only $1. nt postpaid. For lad 
gentlemen, students, farmers, business and pa BR 
men. Write name and address very plain. Send cash 
or money order, Lantz Printing Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which mzy or 
may not be good. Better b2 safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 
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hundred dol-" 
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Saturday, October 1, 1921 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


























REGISTERED ———— 


DUROC -JERSEY HOGS 


One fine sow weighing 400 pounds; Name Brummel’s Denghts r 2nd No, 258104, out of a _— x 
ten, Shi Ded bred and safe in pig '@ 0066405058 CE cedewregeuneeseceetgeesoees 

Two extra fine bred gilts weighing 300 pounds each; sired by Daniels Model Boy No. 81171. re. of 
Kimball’s Queen Perfection No. 176424. Shipped safe in pig @, each ............. $65. 

Each of the above three animals have heavy bone , beautiful coating and ide “? conformation. 

On 1e good brood sow of good blood lines weighing 300 mn vunds, shipped safe le” aie » $45. 


Some superb young boars and gilts weighing 75 pounds @ $18. each; 50 eeande ’ @ $15. each and 
35 pounds @ $12. each. 

These prices are made to close the estate of the late W. R. Kimball. All animals quoted are worth 
several times the price- asked. Now is your chance to buy good breeding stock cheap. Registrations or 
pedigrees will be furnished with all animals, and boar certificates will be furnished with bred sows and 
gilts so their pigs may be registered by owner. Answer quick. 





W. T. YANCEY, Administrator, Oxford, N. C. 


\. 
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BERKSHIRES 


THE FARMER’S HOG 


Virginia Berkshire Breeders Ass’n 
FRED D. PAXTON, Sec., East Falls Church, Va. 























* ccaceaths | Peal = 

















“MILLERS”— BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS —“MILLERS” 


6 Bred Gilts, 8 Spring Gilts, 3 Spring Boars, a few 8-12 weeks old Pigs. 
Registered — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for descriptive folder. Prompt service. 








“Millers” —A. W. & L. D. MILLER, Harrisonburg, Va. 




















BERKSHIRES HOLSTEINS 
r3 ° 

Berkshires — Large — Berkshires | 5 Females— HOLSTEINS -1 Male 

NORTH CAROLINA PREMIER HERD Rosni ¢ * ° 

PIGS now ready to ship at one-half of what they Sale, — \ Nov. Mt 5 Peels t thele 

were last year. We won 25 prizes at last State Fair. A 3-year-old daughter of the Great Homestead Su- 

Tell Us What You vane Have It. perb Vale, a Jr. 2-year-old, record of 15,540 Ibs. 

LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. milk and 631 Ibs. butter. ‘A 3-year-old daughter 

of 30-Ib. sire, with a yearly record. Two 2-year- 

DUROC-JERSEYS old daughters of a 30-Ib. sire, both bred to Home- 


stead Superb Vale. A young daughter of Home- 
stead Superb Vale; a son of Homestead Superb 
Vale, dam has two A. R. 8. O. records. 


'__DUROC- JERS EYS—) FRANK S. WALKER, | Woodberry Forest, Va. 














Let us quote Fn on high-class fpendeticn breeding 
JORDAN’S WONDER, 























{_DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


stock, sired by, or bred to. =n e e . 
ii teat ind oti ||| Four Registered Holstein Bull 
sa Calves for Sale 
WRITE YOUR WANTS Ages, 9 months, 6 months, 3 months, 3 
| JORDAN BROS., MCCULLERG, H. 6. | weeks, All well marked, well grown. 
Apply to 





| J. B. HALL, Route 2, Fletcher, N. C. 
o 








500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm SHORTHORNS 


Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 





Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a earload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
WRITE US 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 
: i} 


- Geo. H. Darrington, 
<1 Honey Creek, Ia., has 
| topped the Omaha mar- 
si ket four mag this — 

every time he shippex 

with SH ORTHORNS 
of his own raising, 
twice with steers, once 
with heifers, and once 
with cows that were 
12 years old when mar- 
keted. They were pure- 
reds. 














POLAND-CHINAS 
BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 


pigs as good as the U. S. affor Sired by 1100 Ib., $ 
boars and ont ot 850 Ib., sows of po fame. Priced, =| _ It Pays to Grow 
worth the Shorthorn Beef 


i. P. CHEEK ROUTE 9, Lewisburg, Tennessee | | amERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'’N. 














BRED end OFEN SOWS end GISTS, SERVICE TOPPED MARKET EVERY TIME 








13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, III. 
SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 
Or the “Moe why ty oy in the PUREBRED POULTRY 


Yorid. 











CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS—Write and learn how 
to get a pig FREE. LEGHORNS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BEST. 











Prices to suit the times. 
| IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell,N. C. Tune WHITE LEGHORNS 


apedigeh TE Winners at 50 shows. 
ae ee eens Cae 


Chicks, eggs, 
low Ww today f 
ake the Wasik Large gh horn a 
.O. B. FERRIS,930' GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














a. %, &> 
0. I. C.— PUREBRED PIGS AND BOARS —0. I. C. 
l'ogs of the highest breeding and prize winning blood. MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


PIGS 2 months old at $35 per pair, no akin; single 





pig, $18. BOARS, weight 100 Ibs., $25. 
A BREEDER FOR 14 YEARS. 





























W. I. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 
eS. %. & pies, ett rs. BOARS 0. 1. C. 
Pedigreed O. I. Pigs, from 2 to 8 months old; 5- 
—— old’ Boars and Gilts: . 9- a gw Service . Postage PAID. 
soars. out oO} tate an Yational prize-winning Os e 
plead. Cross - tw pigs at refunded. W ay must $ | 4 a Hundred 
as represented or money refunde yrite for cir- | and up. 95 per cent live arrival teed. Free 
cular and prices. R. OWEN, Bedford, Va. | FEED with oun order. A hatch euney wake all year. 
40 Breeds Chicks. Select and Exhibition Grades. 
HOLSTEINS NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. S., Gambier, Ohio. 
HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | | | ROCKS—-REDS—LANGSHANS 
COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS TWIN OAKS WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Meifers are tested for the year as they come in. SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for BLACK LANGSHANS 
PRODUCTION and TYPE. Stand pre-eminent. Hundreds for sale. Get 
The blood x Ce! gears, anne the herd. catalog and prices. 
ae TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS, 
JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., HOLLIS, VA. Haw River, N. C. 
\ saaaaall ah al 




















The Jersey Cow 
Brings Success to 
Dairymen and 

Farmers , 


THE JERSEY COW produces 426 Ibs. of 
butter-fat a year where the average cow 
produces only 150 lbs. a 


THE JERSEY COW produces 5 and 2-10 
Ibs. of butter-fat for every 100 lbs. of feed 
where the average cow only produces 
3 and 8-10 Ibs. 


THE JERSEY COW produces large quan- 
tities of rich milk that sells from 5 to 10 
cents more per quart than ordinary milk, 
when sold direct to consumers. Jersey 
milk also brings a premium on all whole- 
sale markets. 


THE JERSEY COW begins producing at 
an early age, produces persistently from 
one calving to the next—keeps this up 
over a long term of years and always at 
a large net profit! 


THE JERSEY COW is rapidly conquering 
the dairy districts in popularity. See 
them at the shows. Talk to the men who 
own them. Learn why Jerseys have 
earned the reputation of being “The 
Profit Breed.” 


Two Valuable Books Free. “Jersey Milk, The 
Key To Dairy Profits” is a booklet written by men 
who milk cows for profit. “Jerseys, The Profit 
Breed” is a booklet that shows how Jerseys com- 
pare on all points with other breeds. Write for 
them today. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


3224 KK West Twenty-Third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


















































These are bargains you must not miss. Every article i is priced toe give 
you a value which we challenge any other house to equal. Make 
your own comparisons. And— order right away—today —direct 
from this ad, or, if these articles are not what you want, see the 
bargains for Fall and Winter in our great Style Book. 


DontSendaPenny 


Not a penny to send now for any of the bargains listed here. Pay 
only when goods arrive. Then examine and try on in your own home. 
If not satisfied, return the goods and we will refund your money. 
We prepay all the delivery 


mi bts a a 
AT ge iL g~ wigs se eG i Ol charges. You pay nothing — 
eer not a penny—for postage or 


euprese—ne extras at on—only the net bargain prices ¢ givent here. 


Silk Embroidered 
Serge Dress =i 


It seems absolutely impossible to offer such a dress as 
this at only $2.98, and as our supply is limited you 
> should order quick. Get your bargain before the stock | 
) is all snapped up. 
The dress is made of selected navy blue serge in| 
the popular new, loose-fitting style, specially adapted | ; 
for all figures. Beautifully embroidered with an ex- | Just think of it— T# 
quisite design in tan silk. Also has round neck, full | only $2.89 for the 
length set-in sleeves and new sash belt of self material poet sy pene ‘ 
passing through velvet band loops front and back. Skirt is the | i} ction “paueen 
popular full flared model. A dress you will recognize as a most | jeather and kid 
extraordinary value atour price. You will say that it is even a | finish. Uppers } 
sensational bargain. Ladies’ sizes: Bust, 34 to 45; length about 
89 inches. Misses’: Bust, $2 to 38; length about 86 inches. d 


} Bargains You Simply 


e | SilkFringed 
Panama j 


~ Chee 


© 


> Oclivered 
>> FREE & 
a! le ig 


Extra fine Pane 
ama. Front box 
and knife plait- fy 
ed new side Rik 
pane! effect. 


Panels trime &% 
med with four 
rows of silk 
fringeand bute fg 
tons. Entire [a 
back knife g4 
plaited, giving fi 
extra fullness, 
All-round sep- 
arate belt. 
Side closing. Riz 
Colors: Navy 
blue or black, 
Sizes: Waiet,22 
to 40; lengths, B 
84 to 42, x 


Order Blue 


by No. BX1596. Order Black by No. BX1598, 
Pay $3.97 on arrival, Delivered Free. 


se. 








Order by No.BX745. Pay only $2.98 on arrival. 
Delivered Free. 








leather front 


Silk Georgette Dress Bargains = ce 


nt leather 
Silk Satin and Silk Georgette, Bead Embroidered. ~~ Georgette | quarter, Cone 
overdress. Satin drop, lined with silk mull, Sizes: Ladies, 34 to 46 bust; | cave military 
89 length. Misses, 32 to 38 bust; 86 length. Order Navy Blue $7 
by No. BX680. Black, BX682. Delivered Free e 
All Silk Georgette, Cotton Lining, Bead Embroidered in black and 
old. Kimono sleeves with picoted ruffles. Silk finished cotton lining (Seco 
ilk). Sizes, 32to 44 bust; 84to 88 length. Order Navy Biue No. 5 9 
BX745. Harding Blue BX746. Gray BX747. Delivered Free 


All Silk Geor: este, Silk Lining, Bead Eenbcottered. Kimono sleeves 

x ~— era 4 7 BX740.. Ha i i 4 bus mati St to length. AX355. a 
er Navy Blue 0. . Hardin, jue ° id 

Gray BX742. Delivered Free S $6. oe only 62. 89 on SS. Pay 


Embroidered 
Plaited Skirt 


This fine’\’ << & 
skirtalone, .° > 





This Wonderful 





you send your 


Veal leath- 
er, Strong leather 
soles. Low br 
heels. Sizes, 6 
to 11. Wide 
widths, 





. FREE 

quality. Choice 
of ae or blue stripe. 
Collar trimmed with 
feather stitching em- 
broidery. Yoke style 
Cut full with extra 


Free Petticoat, 


with it. Two service- ; f{ 
able garments for 

the one 

price. 





Give hole. of clr 
ive choice of color. 
Sizes 34 to 44 bust. 


Pay $1.59 for 2 gowns 
on arrival, Delivered 
eo. 





Order by No. CX750. | 


is well tailored 
splendid Panama 
=o and made in 
very latest style. 
Richly embroidered 
with gold floss in 
novelty design. All- 
round belt of self 


order now we send you a : ; 


America’s. 


'Greatest 


Bargains 
Guaranteed 


Remarkable Fall and 
Winter Bargain Style 
Book which shows 
thousands of money- 
saving Qfferings in 
shoes, dresses, suits, 
coats, hats, | under- 
wear, men’s and 
mp clothing, etc. 


1,000 dresses at 
st 89; 19,500 pairs 
shoes at $1.95; 
7,300 ladies’ coats 
at $5. 18,500 
skirts at $1.89; 
21,750 shirts at 
69c; 6,300 men’s 
suits at $11.95; 
airs 


pairs men’s dress 


Extra strong 


material. 3utton shoes at $2.95; 


trimmed. Side clos- 
ing. Colors, Navy 
Blue or Black. Sizes 
waistband 22 to 40. 
Lengths 34 to 42. 


Free Petticoat | 


is splendid cotton taffetine. 
Cut extra full; tucks and ruffle at 


genuine Thorn- | 7 
dyke material. 3 oom 
Can’t be beat LA} FREE 


looking too. Cut } large and roomy. 
Veryotmfortabte; on’t bindany- 


bottom, Elastic waistband with 
snapper closing. Color, black. 
Navy Blue skirt ist by N ° 
BX3S035. “Black by N X- 
ease. Pay only $3.95 when 
kirt and Petticoat arrive. 














ar Deliversé 


socks at10c 
and thousands of 
other bargains. 
Many pages in 
colors, 

Send a letter 
or post card 
for free copy 





~TODAY. 


7890s 
acer) 
TRicOTeRs 


Men’s Dress shoe 


arrival. Deliveredi ree. Give size. 


Pay $1.95 on 











LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept.8883__ CHICAGO 





KL 











od 





